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Even children know that at the first 
sign of throat irritation, the use of 
Listerine as a gargle will often ward off 
colds—or worse. « 


Sore throat is a natural warning that 
should always be heeded. It is Nature’s 
way of telling you that disease germs 
are fighting ror the upper hand, and 
that prompt measures are necessary. 


Listerine, as you know, has been the 
standard family first aid in these matters 
for more than a half century. 


Being antiseptic, it immediately at- 
tacks the countless disease-producing 
bacteria that lodge in the oral cavity. 
Time and time again, it has nipped a 
serious complication in the bud. 


Honestly, now, isn’t it worth whileto 


‘Listerine, madam, — quickly” 


take this pleasant morning-and-night 
precaution every day during the cold 
weather, when so many people are laid 
up? Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 

















ITS 
NAME ALONE 


The name Listerine 

Tooth Paste is a 
guarantee that it is 
the best paste that 
scientific knowledge 
could achieve. 


Large tube—25c 








In the THROAT 
and nose more than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning or development. 
Some, of mild character, yield to an, 


antiseptic. Others, more serious, do not. 
At the first sign of an irritated throat, 
gargle frequently with Listerine, and if 
no improvement is shown, consult a 
physician. 


Watch your throat! 
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-the safe antiseptic 
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Are We Educating Away From the F arm? 


“Two Farm Boys” States the Educational Problem That Confronts Every Parent 


OTH Willow Creek township and Willow 
B Creek, the town, got their names from 

Willow ereek, a small stream that cut 
the township from "north to south on its way 
to Snake river. It was only a small stream, but 
it covered a lot of territury because it wouldn’t 
go in a straight line. It circled around in a 
series of bends thru the different farms until 
it was about three times as long as it ought to 
be. Creeks.do ramble around that way some- 
times. 

‘‘The only difference between the creek and 
some people is that the creek knows where it’s 
goin’,’’ Frank Saunders, a farmer living four 
miles east of tewn on the county road, used to 
say to his neighbor, Howard Young. 

Young and Saunders lived right across the 
road from each other, and the creek eut thru 
both the farms. Young lived on the north side 
of the road; Saunders lived on the south side 
of the road. They were both considered good 
farmers and their eighty-acre farms were con- 
sidered as good as any in the township, a little 
low in spots, like many northern Iowa farms, 
but still good, fertile lands. 

Each was married to a good, home-loving 
woman who knew how to make a farm home 
more than a mere place to eat and sleep. They 
cooked their three meals a day, washed the 
cream separator, dusted the furniture regular- 
ly, kept clean linen on the beds, read stories 
out of magazines and the different farm papers 
and belonged to the Ladies’ Aid. And, in ad- 
dition to their numerous duties, each was able 
to take care of her son. Hach had a son. 


Both Boys Were Born the Same Year 


Young’s boy was named Howard, after his 
and grandfather. Saunders’ boy was 
named Vernon, after an uncle, his mother’s 
brother, who lived over in Chewatana town- 
ship. The boys had been born the same year, 
and now they were four years old. 

‘‘Both dandy boys,’’ people said when they 
came visiting. ‘‘You’d almost think they were 
brothers, they act so much alike.’’ 

Even when~the boys were only five years 


old, people hardly ever spoke of the one with-* 


out speaking of the other in the same breath. 

‘“Where’s Howard and Vernon now?”’ Mrs. 
Young asked. 

**Oh, out in the grove some place, playin’, I 
s’pose,’’ Mr. Young answered. ‘‘ Those kids run 
around together like two red cows.’’ And it 
was about right. When Vernon wasn’t at home, 
he was over at Howard’s place, and when How- 
ard wasn’t at home, he was over at Vernon’s. 

They played together in the grove with the 
corn cob horses out under the poplars, maples, 
box-elders and ash. They made little pastures 
out of twigs that they gathered from the willow 
windbreak north of the grove. Little pastures 
with regular gates in them, so they could drive 
their white or bay cob teams thru on the way 
to the field, that was also fenced in with small 
twigs and grocery string. When they unhitched, 
they put their horses in small cardboard barns 
made from empty cracker or match boxes, and 
they watered their horses out of fruit jar cov- 
ers. And they had cows and pigs made out of 
runty potatoes or small cucumbers, with tooth- 
pick legs. After .chores, when they had fed 
their horses, cows and pigs corn kernels, they 
would get together and talk matters over just 
as real farmers do. 

‘*Well, how’s your oats comin’ along ?’’ How- 
ard would. ask, spreading his scratched, tanned 
| Fess apart. 


By Viggo Justesen 


‘*Wine!’’ responded Vernon, trying to make 
his voice sound gruff lke his father’s, as he 
spat in the dirt for emphasis. ‘‘ They ll be ready 
for cuttin’ Monday. Guess I'll fix up the 
binder so I’ll be ready.’’ 

Howard pulled out a timothy straw and be- 
gan chewing the tender end of it as his father 
so often did when he was talking. ‘‘ Well, I 
guess I’jl hitch up the grays and go bring in a 
load of hay for the cows,’’ and he would bend 
down over his match-box barn, lead out his 
grays by their grocery string halters, put his 
erocery string harness on them, and away he 
went for the lawn. 

Vernon stayed at home, trying to rig up a 
binder out of the discarded remains of an alarm 
eleck. 

So it went all day long. In all their play, 
they were farmers, as their fathers were in 





“TWO FARM EBOYS”’ 


What kind of education do we want for 
our children? Is the present system the 
right one? What changes would make it 
better? 

These are the questions that this new 
story puts to every reader. It is a tale of 
two farm boys, one of whom goes thru the 
regular educational mill, while the other 
follows the Danish program, 

Viggo Justesen, the author, is an Iowa 
farm product, trained in Iowa colleges, and 
a teacher by profeuien. He is also familiar, 
thru a year’s residence, with the Danish 
educational system. 

This story will start all sorts of argu- 
ments. Some letters by readers of the story 
in manuscript appear on page 6. We want 
comments from readers on the story and 
these letters. 

‘‘Two Farm Boys’? is worth reading as a 
story as well as a debate on education. The 
early chapters, dealing with childhood days 
on the farm, will bring a pleasant reminis- 
cent glow to every reader. 











reality, and both looked forward to the time 
when they could plow corn with a team of their 
own. Up and down the rows, up and down. 
Gee, that would be fun, they thought. 

But they were still too small for that. As 
long as they were only five, they had to be con- 
tent with taking a ride on the seat with dad, 
with him holding the lines behind them. But 
they drove. Dad was hidden behind them so 
they couldn’t see him, and they felt all the 
responsibility of driving alone. They liked it. 
They would take a drink of cold water to their 
fathers often during the hot July afternoons, 
just for that ride. 

And they did other things, too. They shooed 
the old Plymouth Rocks out of the garden 
away from the cabbages, tomatoes, peas and 
beets. The old hens liked to sit in the dust be- 
tween the potatoes, and the dust flew when the 
boys took after them. They ate carrots. They 
fetched a basket of cobs when the mother asked 
them to, tho sometimes they were rather slow 
in getting around. One of them couldn’t carry 
a basketful alone, so they always helped each 


other. They fed the little chicks ground barley 
and wheat, and gave the yellow ducklings and 
gray goslings water in a milk can cover out 
near their house. 

They picked strawberries along the road and 
strung them on straws. Sometimes they got 
pretty long strings of them, but not often. Wild 
strawberries are so tiny, and they taste awfully 
good, too. And they picked flowers and brought 
them home to their mothers, and then the flow- 
ers—buttercups, violets, lady-slippers, cowslips, 
Dutchmen’s breeches, wild roses, and some- 
times water-lilies, were put in vases and the 
mother would stop her work, no matter which 
mother it happened to be, and she would tell 
them about the flowers, their colors, their 
names, and how they got their names. 

One day in early spring, as they were play- 
ing horse, dashing up and down under the elm 
trees along the driveway on Vernon’s farm, 
they saw a robin. They looked at it a while and 
then they drove over to visit.Vernon’s mother, 
who was washing the cream separator, and 
asked her about it. Mrs. Saunders wiped her 
hands on her gingham apron and sat on a milk 
ean with a boy on each side of her. and told 
them all about it. She often made up stories 
as she went along. A mother that loves her 
little boy ean easily do that. That’s what she 
cid about the robin story: 


How the Robin Got Its Red Breast 


**Oh, about the robin? Sure! Did you ever 
imagine how it hanpened that the robin had 
such a pretty red breast ?’’ 

The boys admitted that they hadn’t. 

‘“Well, the robin hasn’t always had a red 
breast. Once it was brown all over like a spar- 
row, an’ it didn’t like to be brown all over. 
It wanted to be pretty like some of the other 
birds—the red-headed woodpecker, the red- 
winged blackbird, or the yellow-head. The robin 
thought they were pretty. Or maybe it had 
seen a pheasant.cock struttin’ around with all 
its spangled colors, or_a humming-bird flittin’ 
around between the tiger-lilies out in front, 
and wanted‘some color like that. 

‘Well, it did everything it could to get some 
new color. It tried to dip itself in a bucket 
of barn paint, and it got red all right. but the 
paint dried off and got all stiff and felt so 
hot on the bird’s feathers that it went right 
over to the tank and took a bath and washed it 
all off. You boys have seen birds taking baths 
down by the tank; well, they’ were probably 
trying to wash off some false color like the 
robin did. 

‘‘Now, this story happened long, long ago— 
maybe two thousand years, for the robin has 
had a red breast ever solong. But at that time 
it didn’t have any. It tried evervthine.. It 
tried eating cherries (you’ve heard they like 
cherries) ; well, it got a taste for them that 
time, but it didn’t help any with the color. And 
the bird felt all bad about it. It was too bad, 
too, because the robin was a good little bird. It 
liked to help others. 

‘*Well, one day it was flying around over in 
Jerusalem—that’s a long, long ways away— 
probably where the robin goes in winter, who 
knows? And there it happened to see a poor 
man who was suffering so terribly. All the 
people were so mean to him. They tied his 
hands behind his back so he couldn’t do a thing, 
and then they put a crown made of thorns on 
his head. (Now, how would you boys like 
to have a crown made of plum twigs on your 
head?) ’’ (Continued on page 12) 
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\ J OST of us live like moles, burrowing along 

underground in the dark most of the time, 
absorbed only in what the next square inch of 
dirt holds. Yet occasionally we do come up to 
air and sunlight, to take a survey of the field 
and to see whether we are headed for the vege- 
table garden or the gravel pit. Then we ask 
ourselves where we are going and why, find no 
very ready answer, and, still blinking from the 
unaccustomed sunlight, dive down underground 
again. No wonder moles aren’t noted for clear 
eyesight ; no wonder human beings aren’t noted 
for ability to look ahead. 

Yet around the first of the year, we do make 
more of an effort than usual to size up the 
eourse in front of us. It is a good habit; the 
only trouble with it is that we need to have it 
working at monthly or weekly instead of yearly 
intervals. Very few jobs of importance can 
be handled blindly; the program has to be 
mapped out a long way ahead ; we need to check 
up frequently to see whether we are keeping 
up with the schedule, and whether we are pre- 
paring properly for later phases of the job. 

Right now, most of us will begin by trying 
to figure out some way of securing a higher 
degree of economic security than we have en- 
joyed in the past. The farmer with a farm all 
paid for, with reasonable taxes, and a balanced 
farm program, hasn’t much to worry about. The 
tenant or the owner burdened with heavy inter- 
est charges and high taxes has the job of 
squeezing a little more production, and a little 
more profit (thru the judicious selection of 
crops, and livestoek) out of his land and his 
labor. 

Self-preservation is the first job of all of 
us, of course. Wallaces’ Farmer is going to 
continue to help its subscribers by giving the 
best advice it can on markets, on methods of 
production, on soil building, seed selection, 
farm equipment, and hundreds of other points. 
Our work is to help the subseribers of Wallaces’ 
‘Farmer maintain themselves in their present 
position of being the most efficient and pros- 
perous group of farmers in their territory. 

But, in considering our plans for the year, a 
bigger cash income is far from being the only 
thing we want to work for. That bigger in- 
come is worth nothing unless. it is converted 
into greater security and greater happiness for 
the farm family. No one can be happy if he is 
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deeply in debt; the first thing to do with in- 
creased income is to clear up indebtedness. A 
detailed program for knocking a corner off this 
debt when money from a certain crop comes 
in, and for knocking*a corner off that debt 
when money from the sale of a certain lot of 
stock is due, will help in whittling down this 
burden. 

More important is the question of how both 
time and money are to be spent this year in 
order to get the greatest possible satisfaction 
out of living. It is possible that more leisure, 
more time to visit with the family and friends, 
will really be worth more than the money extra 
work might bring. Maybe a few dollars more 
spent for books and magazines would bring 
pleasure all out of proportion to the money ex- 
pended. Perhaps, remembering what a good 
time the family had on the last auto trip, work 
for next summer should be planned to permit a 
trip to Jakes or mountains. When fou plan for 
the next year, don’t forget that the happiness, 
the delight in the incidentals of living, of you 
and your family, is worth quite as much con- 
sideration as what variety of oats you are go- 
ing to seed. 

And then, when we have done our best at 
these problems, there remains something more. 
It is not enough, even in the selfish sense, for 
us, aS individual families, to be comfortable. 
even to be prosperous. We can not enjoy life 
as we should if a neighbor is near bankruptcy, 
if the farm community is not made up of people 
who do their work with some satisfaction and 
some assurance of reward. For our own sakes, 
we want a high level of community welfare. We 
ean afford to put in some time and money to 
help raise this level. The local farm organiza- 
tion, the co-operative, the church, the school, 
are all agents in this task. They need more 
helpers. 

In a still larger sense, we are members of the 
great body of American farmers scattered all 
over the nation. Speaking in terms of dollars 
and cents, we can not afford to be deaf to the 
appeals of cotton farmers when their income 
drops low; if we do not help to make cotton 
raising a better business, they will shift to corn 
and hogs, and transfer their burden to us. The 
same situation holds with many other crops. 
We are all dependent on each other. Sooner or 
later, a depression in any branch of farming 
will affect all others. 

But even tho there were no economic basis 
for sympathetic action, we would still want to 
help to give agriculture anywhere in the United 
States a better chance. Those who work with 
the soil and the sun and the rain are brothers 
in more.than blood. The bad fortune of any 
group of farmers touches us closely. Instead 
of figures on the market page, we see farm 
buildings going to ruin, breeding stock sold off, 
families going poorly clothed. How ean we be 
happy in our snug homes if outside, folks like 
ourselves, working at the same job, are poor 
and miserable. 

In planning for the next year, therefore, we 
shall be forced first to lay out a program for 
bettering our own financial situation. But we 
shall desire, also, to lay plans for happier liv- 
ing on the farm, for a more prosperous local 
community. We shall even dare to attempt the 
larger task of getting for the American farmer 
everywhere a better share of the good things 
of life. This, we believe, is the program our 
readers are considering right now. 
Farmer will work along with them as they try 
to carry it out in 1928. 





“THE ALTERNATIVE’”’ 


HE convention of the Iowa Farm Bureau 

Federation, at Des Moines, January 11, 12 
and 13, will be of importance for many reasons. 
Not the least significant feature of the program 
will be the presentation of a farm play, ‘‘The 
Alternative,’’ by a group of Cerro Gordo coun- 
ty farmers. This play was written by Reuben 


Wallaces’ - 


A. Holman, a veteran co-operative elevator man, 
and was put on at the Cerro Gordo county pic. 
nic last summer. 

The play presents in dramatic form the task 
of uniting the west and south to get a fair deal 
for farmers in legislation. It is the hope of the 
sponsors of the play that the folks at the Farm 
Bureau convention may be sufficiently interest- 
ed to take copies home and plan to put on the 
same play in their own territory. 

It is very probable that a play of this sort, 
produced all over the west by farm groups, may 
be of more importance to the solidifying of 
farm forees than any number of speeches and 
articles. The cause of abolition was the cause 
of a small minority until ‘‘Unele Tom’s Cabin’”’ 
presented the evils of slavery in dramatic form 
and touched the imaginations and the sympa- 
thies of folks who had paid little attention to 
anti-slavery speeches. 

The play will be given in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, January 11, We hope that dele- 
gates and visitors to the convention will plan 
to be on hand. There are plenty of other im- 
portant jobs before the Farm Bureau, but at the 
moment the most important probably is to drive 
home the need for a solid front in the iegisla- 
tive field to farmers all over the nation. In 
that job we believe that this play is going to 
help. . 





LAWRENCE KEEPS HIS WORD 


NAR. T. E. LAWRENCE established himself 
) during the war as one of the great mili- 
tary leaders of the conflict. He organized the 
seattered Arabian tribes into a unified army 
and led them to a victory over the Turks. To 
him more than to any other man is due the 
success of the allied campaign in Palestine. 

He was more than a military leader, more 
than a statesman. In the writing of ‘‘The Re- 
volt in the Desert’’ he proved himself to be 
a literary genius of the first rank. The record 
of his experiences in Arabia is one of the fin- 
est books ever written. As a record of an im- 
portant historical event, as a picture of Arabia 
and as a revelation of the spirit of a great 
leader, it stands by itself. 

Now it seems that Lawrence was a greater 
man than even his admirers had thought. He 
disappeared from the scene after the war and is 
living in obscurity in India. In a biography 
just brought out, it is told why he chose this 
course rather than to accept the high rank and 
honors which Great Britain and the other allied 
nations were able to give him. 

At the close of the war he appeared before 


-King George and said that the part he had 


played in the Arab revolt was dishonorable to 
himself and to his country. Lawrence de- 
elared that he had, by order, fed the Arabs 
with false hopes, and that he wanted to be re- 
lieved of the obligation to accept honors for 
succeeding in that fraud. He added that as 
he intended to use all the means he could to see 
that the pledges of the British to the Arabs 
were carried out even against the will of Great 
Britain, he could no longer hold a commission 
in the army, since in the future he might find 
himself fighting against British forces, 

It will be recalled that Lawrence was author- 
ized during the war to promise to the Arabs 
the creation of an Arabian kingdom to include 
Palestine and Syria. This agreement was vio- 
lated by the peace treaty, whereby Syria was 
given to France, Palestine to Great Britain, 
and King Feisal, who was the official head of 
the Arabian revolt, was given charge of the 
manufactured kingdom of Irak, with this, too, 
under British control. 

It might be added that Lawrence is turning 
over any profits from ‘‘Revolt in the Desert’’ 
to the fund for the British war wounded. He 
was asked to authorize a French translation of 
the book and said that he would do it only un- 
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der one condition: that the jacket should bear 
the label: ‘‘The profits of this fund will be de- 
voted to the victims of French cruelty in 
Syria.’’ Naturally there has been no French 
translation. 

It would have been very easy for Lawrence 
to have accepted the situation without resigna- 
tion, to have reflected that governments ha- 
bitually lie to their allies, and that subject na- 
tions are always deceived. High rank in the 
British army waited for him and an easy 
eareer. 

He chose another path. Perhaps we may 
yet see him heading another Arab revolt to 
make good the promises he and his government 
made to the Arabs during the war. Lawrence 
keeps his word, even if Great Britain does not. 





LEGISLATION FOR OIL 


UBERT WORK, secretary of the interior, 

has asked the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute to name three leaders in the oil industry 
to work with representatives of the government 
and the American Bar Association in preparing 
a bill to help the oi! business. The oil people 
claim that today there is an extravagantly large 
production of oil. They want a law, therefore, 
which will give the federal government author- 
ity to bring about a suitable control of produc- 
tion. They want to borrow the centralizing 
power of the government, just as the farmers 
want to borrow the centralizing power of the 
government in the McNary-Haugen bill. 

We wish the oil interesis !uck. It is unfor- 
tunate that the farmers ca”’t find as much 
sympathy in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment as the oil interests. 





HOG PRICES NEXT SUMMER AND THE 
GOVERNMENT PIG SURVEY 

E HAVE been expecting hog prices at 

Chicago to rise to $10 a hundred in March 
and early April, and to continue almost as high 
thruout the summer. The government pig sur- 
vey, which was announced last week, indicates 
that it is doubtful if hog prices will go quite 
this high. This survey, which is based on fig- 
ures obtained from 150,000 different farms by 
the rural mail carriers, brings out the startling 
fact that there are now 11 per cent more fall 
pigs on farms than there were a year ago. This 
undoubtedly means that there will be consider- 
ably more hogs coming to market in the sum- 
mer and spring of 1928 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. Hog prices during the sum- 
mer of 1927 were rather weak, and the pros- 
pect, therefore, does not look so very good for 
next summer. 

We had thought that there were no more or 
perhaps slightly fewer small pigs in the coun- 
try this year than a year ago, and on that ac- 
count had expected a fairly strong hog price 
situation to develop during February, March 
and April. We still think that prices will ad- 
vance at that time, but it is now very doubtful 
as to whether they will go quite as high as $10 
a hundred. If the government pig survey is 
correct, we are anticipating that $9.30 at Chi- 
cago will be about an average price for the 
spring and summer months. 

Another important thing brovght out in the 
government pig survey is that, except in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and South Dakota, most of the 
farmers have bred fewer sows for spring pigs 
than they did a year ago. In all probability, 
the reduction is not enough to put any great 
streneth in the hog market a year from now. 
but it would now seem that hog prices in De- 
ecember of 1928 should not be any worse than 
they have been in December just past. 

In brief, the government. nig survey means 
that hog prices will probably not advance as 


much as we had anticipated during the spring 
and summer, and that they will not decline as 
badly in the winter of 1928-29 as we had feared. 
There is a chance that hog prices will begin to 
climb out of the slough of depression sometime 
in 1929. 








Odds and Ends 




















I NOTICE that the president of the American 

Bankers’ Association told some bankers in 
December that the cure for the agricultural 
problem is more manufacturing in the farm 
states. He held Ohio, Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina up for admiration as the states where 
there was the best balance between farming and 
industry. Personally, I am wondering just how 
happy the farmers are in these states. I visited 
this past summer for a short time in western 
Pennsylvania, not far from where my grand- 
father was raised, in a valley where there was 
a prosperous agriculture sixty years ago. Coal 
mining and factories have come in, however, 
and today most of the farms are in a deplorable 
state. Nearly all of the grandchildren of the 
Seotch-Irish farmers who lived on these farms 
in the seventies are either living in town or 
have gone west. Many of the farm houses have 
been abandoned. Middle-aged people raised on 
these farms, who go back to the scenes of their 
childhood, are shocked to find weeds growing 
in the yard, the roof leaking, and the old spring 
clogged up. Many of the farms have been 
taken over by foreigners from southern Eu- 
rope whose standards of living are so low that 
American farmers living on the same land find 
it difficult to get along and yet have enough 
money to send their children to high school. It 
is hard to hire farm labor because high wages 
in the coal mines and factories attract the more 
ambitious laborme men into town. 

From a national point of view, we want a bal- 
ance between industry and agriculture. It may 
ke that with freight rates the way they are 
now, there should be more manufacturing in 
Towa. If such manufacturing develops, how- 
ever, the blessings will not be altogether un- 
mixed so far as farmers are concerned. Land 
values are helped in the immediate vicinity of 
manufacturing centers, and farmers producing 
milk and vegetables find a more profitable out- 
let for the:r products. Unfortunately, fine ag- 
ricultural communities have not grown up near 
cities where there are big manufaeturing ‘plants. 
It will take some careful thinking to work out 
a plan which will make a sudden increase in 
manufacturing a genuine blessing to our agri- 
cultural civilization. I recognize that manu- 
facturing is bound to inerease thruout the corn 
belt, but hope that the men who are responsible 
for the increase will be thinking continually of 
what it means in terms of human happiness, I 
would hate to see the Iowa countryside repeat 
the experience of western Pennsylvania. 





At A RECENT farm meeting I met a num- 

ber of farmers around fifty to sixty years 
of age, whose children had gone to college. 
Also, I met some of the children who were home 
from college during the Christmas holidays. Al- 
most without exception, these children were 
planning to live either in the town or the city. 
As one of them expressed it, ‘‘I don’t see any- 
thing in farming for me.’’ This particular 
community seemed unusually attractive to me 
beeause of the splendid fathers and mothers 
and the bright boys and girls. But looking to- 
ward the future, I wondered what it.would be 
like fifty years hence. At that time an inspec- 


tion of the deeds to the farms will almost cer- | 


tainly show that most of them are held by quite 
a different set of families than is now on the 
land. It now looks as tho 80 per cent of the 
descendants of the present generation in the 
better communities of Iowa will be living in 


the towns and cities fifty years hence. It seems 
that there is a tendeney for land to fall into 
the hands of hard-working new-comers who 
serimp and save for a generation, only to find 
that after their children have an opportunity 
to live like modern human beings, their grand- 
children drift to town. All of this may be 
good for the town, but it means eventually a 
rundown soil fertility and a barren commu- 
nity life. 





N A RECENT discussion of the agricultural 

problem, an eastern man was present who is 
employed by one of the large corporations, One 
of the western men expressed a view, which I 
have long held myself, that one of the impor- 
tant things to do was to convince the more im- 
portant men in the east of the reasonableness of 
the western farm attitude from the standnoint 
of the long-time welfare of the nation. In reply 
the eastern man said that in his observation the 
directors of the big eastern corporations were 
interested in just one thing—‘‘dividends.’’ Nev- 
ertheless, I can not help but feel that there are 
a number of very fine men in the east who are 
now beginning to consider just what the very 
large corporation profits mean in terms of wel- 
fare to the nation as a whole. Out of all this 
clash of opinion and individual selfishness, 
there may yet emerge a fine national policy. 





HAVE a letter from an Ohio farmer living 

in the eorn borer area, who finds the govern- 
ment control measures very hard to live up. to. 
He says most of the farmers in his neighborhood 
were disgusted with the way the control work 
was handled last spring, and that they think, 
inasmuch as this work is being done to protect 
the farmers farther west from the borer, that 
these western farmers should help bear the bur- 
den more. I suspect that if Iowa farmers were 
living in northern Ohio they would feel the 
same way. Nevertheless, I know enough about 
the corn borer to hope that the federal govern- . 
ment will continue to enforce strict regulations. 
If this is done, the arrival of the borer in Iowa 
may easily be delayed by at least three or four 
years. 





FARMER who owns several hundred. acres 

of land and breeds one hundred sows every 
winter, told me of a scheme that he has worked 
out which has increased his hog profits. In the 
old days his hogs were seriously bothered with 
‘‘neero’’ and worms. When people first began 
to talk about the MeLean county system, he was 
interested, but decided it would not be practi- 
eal to try to get his hired help to serub out the 
pens with boiling lye water and wash off the ~ 
udders of each sow. Fimally he solved the prob- 
lem by breeding his sows to farrow in late 
May. The sows farrow out in the oven in a 
large timber pasture, and the pigs are carried 
thru the summer with the minimum of corn, 
reaching a weight of about 65 pounds when the 
corn fields are ready to turn into in late Sep- 
tember. When they are taken out of the corn 
fields, in December, they weigh around 145 
pounds. They are then carried along for a 
February, March and April market, which, one 
year with another, is far better than the No- 
vember and December market. This plan re- 
duces loss from disease and worms, with tlie 
minimum of labor. Also it gets the bulk of the 
corn husked without charge and the hogs are 
finished for the very good early spring market. 
The minimum of high-priced” old corn is fed 
and the greatest possible use is obtained from 
the pasture. In the case of the man who has 


~a small farm and good buildings and keeps only 


ten or twelve brood sows, I do not favor the 
idea of late May pigs carried along for a March 
market. But when a man has a lot of land and 
is short on labor, there is much to be said for 
a scheme of this sort. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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FAT CATTLE VERSUS HEAVY HOGS 


What Record of Past Years Indicates as to Future Cattle Prices 


VERYONE has been astonished in recent 
E months by the fact that fat cattle prices 

have been so high at a time when hog 
prices have been so low, So much astonishment 
has been expressed over this that we decided to 
make a study of the relationship between hog 
prices and cattle prices over a long period of 
years. 

As an average of twenty years, we have found 
that fat cattle averaging around 1,300 pounds 
in weight have sold for a price per hundred 
pounds almost exactly the same as the price of 
heavy hogs at Chicago. In the fall and early 
winter there has been a tendency for the fat 
cattle to be somewhat higher in price than the 
heavy hogs, but in the late winter, spring and 
summer, ‘hogs have averaged somewhat higher 
in price than the fat cattle. While this has 
been true on the average, it is very rare for the 
price of fat cattle and hogs to be the same at 
any particular time. It seems that fat cattle 
will first be above hogs a year or two, and then 
suddenly hogs will go above fat cattle for sev- 
eral years. 

The chart which is submitted herewith indi- 
cates the time during the 
past twenty years when 
fat cattle have been higher 
or lower than fat hogs. It 
will be noted that late in 
1927 fat cattle were at 
least five dollars a .hun- 
dred above their normal 
ratio to hogs. Another 
period when there was 
much. more money in feed- 
ing corn to cattle than to 
hogs was in late 1922 and 
1923 and early 1924. Dur- 
ing the war, in 1917, 1918 
and 1919, the situation 
was violently the other 
way. At that time the hog 
men prospered and the ¥ 
cattle men had a very 
hard time of it. oA 

Our chart only goes 
back to 1907, but for pur- * 
poses of our own informa- ve 
tion we have carried the 
study back to 1878. In all 
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Fat cattle are higher than hogs when the black is above the line. 


By H. A. Wallace 


of this period we do not find any situation at 
all comparable to that which has existed since 
the war. The nearest approach was in 1899, 
following the Spanish-American war, when fat 
cattle sold decidedly higher than hogs for a year 
or so. This time of advantage for fat cattle, 
however, was not as marked as that in 1914 and 
1915, which will be noted on the chart does not 
compare in size with the unusual advantage en- 
joyed by cattle since the war. Since 1920, fat 
cattle, on the average, have been a far better 
proposition than hogs. 


Practically No Fat Beef Exported 


Why is it that cattle now seem to have such 
an unusual advantage over hogs, and is it like- 
ly that that advantage will long continue? One 
thing which must be taken into account is that 
we export practically no fat beef from the 
United States. Moreover, our beef is sheltered 
behind the tariff wall. Hogs also enjoy a tariff, 
but we export of our hog products from one 
billion to two billion pounds a year, an amount 
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were $5.00 a hundred above hogs. 


In late 1927 ordinary fat cattle 


which comprises, on the average, nearly 20 per 
cent of our federally inspected pork products. 
Stating the matter briefly, our fat beef usually 
sells on the basis of the phenomenal industrial 
prosperity enjoyed by the eastern section of the 
country, whereas, our hogs tend to sell on the 
basis of the weak purchasing power of an im- 
poverished Europe. Of course, in the case of 
ham and bacon, the high purchasing power of 
the American public enters in to a considerable 
extent. However, our lard and coarser grades of 
hog meats have their prices determined more by 
low European wages than by high wages here. 

The tariff is a benefit to the cattle man as 
long as we do not have any surplus of beef to 
export. Incidentally, it would be even more of 
a benefit if there were a tariff on hides. The 
danger to the feeder of fat cattle is that hog 
men living in the same territory will gradually 
shift over into the cattle feeding business. It 
will not take much of a shift to over supply the 
domestic market for good quality beef. Ten 
thousand hog farmers going into the cattle feed- 
ing business at this time could easily wreck the 
present high profits in beef and at the same time 
help the hog situation 
somewhat. If a number of 
hog feeders would go into 
the cattle feeding business 
it would demonstrate to 
cattle feeders that they, 
too, are interested to some 
extent in the. weak pur- 
chasing power of Eu- 
rope. 

Cattle will not continue 
indefinitely to sell out of 
line with hogs. Of course, 
no one can tell just when 
the turn will come. The 


tion may last for several 
years, because of the fact 
that there is likely to be a 
great shortage of feeder 
cattle for several years. 
We miss our guess, how- 
ever, if hogs, along in 
1930 or 1931, are not sell- 
ing relatively higher than 
fat cattle. 


WHAT THEY THINK OF “TWO FARM BOYS” 


Two College Men and a Farmer Discuss Justesen’s Educational Serial 


that is part story and part an educational 
debate. It presents, in fictional form, the 
problem that every ‘parent meets. What kind 
of education is best for the future well-being 
and happiness of the child ? 
Mr. Justesen is an Iowa farm boy, with col- 


a NHERE begins on page 3 a new serial, one 


lege training at Iowa State College and the - 


Iowa State Teachers’ College. At present, he 
is principal of a consolidated school in Minne- 
sota. He is familiar with the school system in 
this country, but he is also familiar with the 
school system that produced the leading agri- 
eultural civilization of the world, that of Den- 
mark. Justesen spent a year recently on Dan- 
ish farms, and renewed his acquaintance with 
the Danish schools and especially with the Dan- 
ish folk high schools. 

In this story, he pictures two farm boys of 
similar heritage and youthful environment, One 
follows the standard American program for the 
children of the well-to-do and goes thru high 
school and college. The other follows the 
Danish program, with short course and folk 
school following the grade school. The story 
tells what each method of training makes of 
the boy who is its subject. 

The story is frankly controversial. We raised 
objections to some of the views stated when 
Justesen brought the story in. Friends to whom 
- we submitted the story found both virtues and 


faults in it. Some of their letters follow. We 
hope these will be the first of a batch of letters 
that will bring new ideas to the discussion of 
the best school program for farm children. 

W. H. Stacy, in charge of community organ- 
ization work in the extension department at 
Ames, Iowa, makes the following comment on 
the story: 


Important Question Left Unanswered 


‘“‘Did Vernon (thé one who went to high 
school and college) accept the challenge? Did 
he choose to use his experience, his ability and 
his personality in unselfishly training and in- 
spiring farm boys? Mr. Justesen leaves this 
question unanswered. In so doing, he leaves 
open and unsolved the problem which is the 
real danger to the folk high school movement. 


Even in Denmark, these schools are said to have. 


less of a bearing on the lives of the younger 
generation of farmers than they had twenty and 
thirty years ago, and the main reason which 
leaders of farm organizations give is the fact 
that, as a rule (and with a few notable excep- 
tions), the schools, with the increased variety 
and extended complexity of present-day prob- 
lems, have not been able to develop or secure 
leadership which is great enough to hold the 
same grip and exert the same relative influ- 
ence that those great pioneers did a generation 
or two ago. 


‘‘The perfect picture of a rural college which 
Mr. Justesen draws is wonderful. In it he pre- 
sents outstanding elements of a fine progres- 
sive rural culture. Every farm boy should read 
of it in order to work the principles which are 
given into his own philosophy of life. 

‘*But suppose the principal should fall down 
on any one point. He might not be an expert 
leader of gymnasium work or of singing, or he 
might not be up-to-date in every one of the ele- 
ments of the farming business. He might fail 
to have the keen understanding and apprecia- 
tion of literature, history or religion. His ex- 
perience might be too limited to give him stand- 
ing in the community. Would he then be a de- 
sirable leader? Would he still be able to inspire 
farm youth? When we were in Denmark, a 
year ago, we were told that the system was 
weakening in that country because of these 
problems. 

“On the other hand, is it not possible for con- 


secrated leadership to find equal or greater op-. 


portunity for serving and inspiring youth, in 
our present public school system and the al- 
ready organized rural activities, where it can 
delegate some responsibilities to others who 
have particular training for special work? Re- 
sults may not be as dramatic because it will 
not be a ‘one-man show,’ but they should be far 
more extensive. This is evidenced today by the 
hundreds of college (Concluded on page 37) 
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Have You Done Your Butchering Yet? 


Some Suggestions on the Best Ways to Handle This Winter Job 


February are open season on hogs, caitle 

and sheep to Iowa farmers. Each season 
2 total of approximately 800,000 hogs, cattle 
and sheep are slaughtered on Iowa farms for 
home consumption. Not all this meat is con- 
sumed within the three months, but a large 
part is cured, canned or otherwise’ preserved 
for use thruout the coming spring 


Te months of December, January and 


By C. W. McDonald 


the breast-bone, and cut forward toward the 
head. 

The lamb, like the hog, is not stunned be- 
fore sticking. Lay the lamb on his left side, 
holding him still with your knees just back 
of the fore-legs. Hold the muzzle in one hand, 


work is necessary with water at this tempera- 
ture. A good test is to draw the finger thru 
the water three times, so that it smarts the 
third time but does not burn. 

It is advisable to scald the -hind end of 
the hog first, where a barrel is used, and then 
the front end. The reason for this is that the 
water is really too hot for the best results when 

you start, and if you should set 





and summer months. 

It must be remembered that a 
arge part of this meat is to be kept 
or future use, and therefore our 
first consideration is to get the 
lood out of the animal which is 
o be slaughtered. To better ac- 
omplish this, there are some fac- 
ors which must be considered even . 
efore the time arrives to do the 
nctual butchering. First, the ani- 
al should be held off feed for from 
bighteen to twenty-four hours before 
being slaughtered, but should be 
nllowed free access to water. It is o* 
hot advisable to give the animal salt | 











ntake. Another very important fac- 
or is to see that the animal is not 
bxcited or overheated. It will not 
bleed so well while in this condition: 
are should be taken so that the 
pnimal will not be bruised prior to 
butchering, as this would result in 





br anything to stimulate the water as: 
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the hair, it is set over the hams 
and the rear-quarters, where it is 
easily shaved off. The water wiil 
then be cooled down to about the 
proper temperature for scalding the 
front-quarters. Where it is pos- 
sible to provide it, a. slow soaking 
scald is always better than a fast 
seald. 

A little lye in the water will help 
to remove the scurf in scraping. Al- 
ways scrape the hog with the hair, 
not against it. 

While the general country prac- 
tice is to cut the hog carcass down 
on each side of the back-bone. I 
am quite thoroly convinced that 
this method is not only a wasteful 
one, but that more desirable pieces 
might be secured both for immediate 
use and for canning by splitting the 
carcass in the center of the back- 
bone with a saw. It will be much 
more easily split if done as soon as 













loss in meat from trimming out 
he bruised portion of the carcass. 
Since the prime reason for stick- 
ng a hog is to remove the blood, 
he animal should not be stunned before stick- 
ng. The heart action of the hog is slow and 
sluggish, so the bleeding will be accomplished 
more satisfactorily when he is simply turned 
mn his back and stuck without stunning. One 
man, by straddling the hog with his feet at 
he ‘‘arm-pits’’ of the hog, and holding its 
front legs up, can hold a hog regardless of 
he size of the animal. It is important that 
he hog be held squarely on his back, both from 
he standpoint of the one holding the hog 
ind from that of the one who is to do the 
sticking, 


Proper Method of Sticking a Hog 


To stick a hog properly, have a sharp knife 
pnd make an incision thru the skin just in 
ront of the breast-bone. Then, holding the 
knife parallel to the ground (not pointed to- 
ward the tail), drive it straight in until it 
ouches the breast-bone. Then slide the knife 
mnderneath the breast-bone about one ineh. 
ou are now in position to cut the artery 
d vein, and this action is or ae by 
pushing the knife straight down 
until you have. reached ‘the back- 
one. It is very important to see 
hat the knife goes straight down, 
as there is a tendency to draw the 
point toward you as you go down. 
If the blood does not gush forth, 
you may take it for granted that 
You have drawn the knife toward 
you as you cut down. Simply go 
back and go straight down the next 
ime. This method of sticking a 
hog will not fail to be successful, 
but it can not be emphasized too 
much that the tendency is to draw 
he point of the knife to you, and 
his must be guarded against. Cut 
straight down, and it is certain that 
you will not fail. 

In the slaughtering of a beef, it 
s advisable to stun the animal first, 
ising an ax or a heavy hammer for 
he purpose. The animal is then 
stuck by opening the hide length- 
ise of the neck until the windpipe 

Ss bared. Then lift the windpipe 
rith one hand, insert the knife 

irst at a point just in front of 


In sticking a hog, the knife going thru positions 1, 2 and 3 will sever both 


blood vessels. 


—Courtesy Nebraska Experiment Station. 


drawing it back. Insert a narrow knife at 
the point where the jaw-bone and the neck- 
bone form an, angle, and drive it clear thru. 
You must make sure that the back of the 
knife is against the neck-bone and then cut 
forward just a little until you see the blood 
coming out at the point of your knife. If the 
lamb be placed on a table up off the ground, 
the blood will drip away and thus not smear 
up the wool. 

The ideal temperature at which to have the 
water for scalding a hog is between 145 and 
150 degrees Fahrenheit. To hold it at this 
temperature, it is almost necessary to have a 
steam line. Where a steam line is not avail- 
able—which is the case on most farms—the 
water should be boiling and then placed in 
the barrel. If there is but one hog to be seald- 
ed, the water should be cooled down to a tem- 
perature of not over 165 degrees Fahrenheit 
before scalding. Where two hogs are to be 
sealded in the same water, it would be advis- 
able to start with a temperature of about 170 
degrees; but it must be remembered that fast 





Separating middle into back and belly. 
—Courtesy of Iowa State College. 


the hog is slaughtered and dressed. 
Splitting at this time will also be 
an aid in cooling the carcass more 
quickly. 

Where the carcass of the hog is split in the 
center of the back-bone, the head, the shoul- 
ders and the hams are then removed. This 
leaves the middle. The middle is then split 
lengthwise, parallel with the back, beginning 
at the edge of the large muscle which is ex- 
posed when the ham is removed. (See iilus- 
tration.) The fat, called the fat-back, is then 
removed from the loin, and we have the whole- 
sale cut which is known as the loin. This is 
eut into pork chops or loin roasts. Both the 
chops and the roasts may also be canned if 
desired. 

From the other piece of the middle, the 
spare-ribs are then removed, and the piece is 
squared up for bacon. Note that the ribs are 
not removed until after the middle has been 
split into loin and bacon cuts. 


How to Cut for More Sausage Meat 


When the method of eutting just described 
is used, little sausage meat will be found, as 
compared to the old method of cutting on tach 
side of the back-bone. If more sausage meat 
is desired than is secured from trim- 
ming the shoulder and bacon, I like 
to cut the top of the shoulder off 
parallel with the back, to be used 
as a roast (Boston butt), either 
while fresh or for canning, and 
then cut up the remaining piece, 
which is known as the ‘‘pienie’’ for 
sausage. The ‘‘pienic’’ has a larger 
percentage of bone, and is there- 
fore undesirable for slicing or 
roasting, but the meat from it makes 
just as good sausage as the more 
valuable eut, the loin. The loim, 
when cut as I have described,’ is 
more valuable to the consumer as 
chops or loin roast. 

A full and detailed deserintion 
of the method of slaughtering, 
dressing and cutting pork, beef 
and lamb may be secured free of 
charge by writing to the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station for Cireular 61, 
‘*Slaughtering, Dressing and Cur- 
ing Pork’’; Cireular 71, **Slaugh- 
tering, Dressing and Cutting 
Lamb,’’ and Cireular 72, ‘‘ Dressing 
and Cutting Beef on the Farm.’’ 
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NEW MASTER FARMERS TO BE NAMED 


Wallaces’ Farmer Will Present Medals Evening of January 10 


corded the honor of recognition as Master 

Farmers next week, when Wallaces’ Farm- 
er holds its second annual Master Farmer ban- 
quet, the evening of Tuesday, January 10. Last 
year fourteen were named. 

‘Master Farmer’? is a title that has won a 
place for itself in the last few years. The 
Standard Farm Papers, a group of which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is a member, decided that for 
the good of agriculture more honor should be 
paid to the kind of men most worth imitating 
by the boys on the farm. The press was mak- 
ing heroes out of ball players, soldiers, avi- 
ators, prize fighters, and the like. Why should 
not there be some effort to call attention to the 
high qualities of mind and body that are neces- 
sary to the man who wins a high rank in agri- 
culture. 


Master Farmer Carries Out High Ideals 


The Master Farmer, according to the score 
- eard worked out by Wallaces’ Farmer, must in 
his life carry out the ideals of ‘‘Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living.’’ Not only is 
he a man who has been able to win a moderate 
financial suecess, who knows how to produce 
and how to sell, but he must also be a leader 
in community and co-operative activities. The 
man who merely knows how to raise corn and 
hogs can not pass the test; he must also know 
how to convert corn and hogs into higher stan- 
dards of living for himself, his family, and his 
community. 

The first year, eighty Iowa farmers were 
nominated. Fourteen were chosen. This last 
year, nearly twd hundred were nominated. Six- 
teen were chosen, Eighty farms were visited 
personally by a representative of Wallaces’ 
Farmer to check up on nominations; informa- 
tion from the nominees themselves and from 


G corded 0 more Iowa farmers will be ac- 





STATION WHO TO BROADCAST 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


From nearly two hundred nominations, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, with the aid of Dr. H. 
C. Taylor and Dr. C. L. Holmes, has se- 
lected sixteen Iowa farmers who are to be 
honored with the title of Master Farmer. 
The names of these men will be announced 
over WHO, the Bankers’ Life station, at 
Des Moines, at five o’clock, Tuesday after- 
noon, January 10. The new Master Farm- 
ers will each say a few words over the radio. 
Be sure to tune in between five and six- 
thirty. 











other sourees helped to eliminate some without 
a visit. A few of the nominees were held over 
for another year, due to inability to get all the 
information that seemed necessary for a fair 
choice. 

After this field work was done, reports on 
the best of those visited were made out and 
turned over to the judges. Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
former head of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, and Dr. C. L. Holmes, of lowa 
State College, again served as judges, with the 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. Every man se- 
lected for the honor received the unanimous 
vote of the judges. 

The men come from fifteen counties, scat- 
tered well over the state. Their ages range 
from 36 to 68. Three of the older men are in 
the vroecss of retiring jon the faim and have 
each taken a son in partnership. Of the six- 
teen, one is a tenant farmer and the rest are 
owners. 


Five are primarily dairymen; ten are in- 


terested in beef cattle. All are good hog rais- 
ers. Each pays a good bit of attention to the 
poultry flock. -Nine of the group have put 
their chickens out on clean ground this year. 
Twelve follow the MeLean county plan to the 
letter, with hogs, while the rest use a modifica- 
tion of it. 


So far as community affairs go, each new & 


Master~Farmer has done good work with the 
chureh, the school, the farm organization or 
the co-operative, and sometimes with all four. 
Each has given a lot of time and work to com- 
munity affairs. 


Medals Will Be Presented at Banquet 


Next Tuesday, at five o’clock, thru the cour- 
tesy of WHO, the new Master Farmers will bc 
introduced to the radio audience by John P. 
Wallace. Each—Master Farmer will make a 
short response. This program will run from 
five to six-thirty. Later in the evening, the 
Master Farmers will be guests at a banquet 
given in their honor by Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
which will be attended by Governor Hammill, 
President Hughes of Ames, and other promi- 
nent citizens of the state. 

Master Farmers of last year will attend the 
ceremonies. They are: G, W. Christophel, of 
Bremer county; George Godfrey, of Kossuth; 
Lenus Hagglund, Page; I'red W. La Donx, 
Dickinson; C: D. Kirkpatrick, Keokuk; Wil- 
liam MeArthur, Cerro Gordo; H. S. Martin, 
Jasper; E. F. Morris, Hardin; Lewis Morris, 
Polk; Fred W. Nelson, Story; D, J. Schnittjer, 
Delaware; P. P. Stewart, Fayette ; Earl Watts, 
Page; William Wendt, Bremer. 

A list of the new Master Farmers, together 
with comment on the activities that brought 
them this honor, will be given in next week’s 
issue, A report of the Master Farmer banquet 
will appear the week following. 


BACKING UP THE CORN BELT COMMITTEE 


War Chest for Fight for Farmer Equality Must Be Supplied by Farmers 


HE situation at Washington, as we see it, 

is precisely as follows: The administra- 

tion, which means Mellon and Hoover, will 
try hard to get thru the agricultural program 
put forward by thd secretary of agriculture. 
This program calls for a small presidential ap- 
pointed farm board with an appropriation of 
300,000,000, to be lent to commodity market- 
ing organizations for the purpose of marketing 
staple crops, especially cotton, 

The national farm board would have author- 
ity to mess into the affairs of the farm organ- 
izations with a controlling decision as to what 
should and should not be done. Under the ju- 
risdiction of such a board, the question of what 
organizations would be recognized and what 
organizations would not be recognized would 
be decided on the pleasure or displeasure of the 
board. There would be great opportunity for 
favoritism and political fence building. 


Menace to Farmers’ Institutions 


As we see it, such a board with its program of 
money doles, would bé a positive menace to the 
institutions which the farmers have built and 
are now managing successfully. There is no 
thought in such a program of theirs, of making 
the tariff effective on farm products or of es- 
tablishing a domestic price for agriculture, such 
as is now enjoyed by industry, finance, the rail- 
roads, and labor. 

The lure of money handed out by the govern- 
ment has caught the fancy, to use a soft word, 
of some of the state cotton exchanges, but it 
has not deceived or lured the rice or tobaeco 
men. The plan has been rejected by the best of 
the wheat growers, and it offers nothing at all 
to the corn end meat belt farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

The presidential election of 1928 is approach- 





By A. W. Ricker 


Secretary of the Corn Belt Federation of Farm 
. Organizations 


ing. From now on senators and congressmen 
are bound to be influenced by political consid- 
erations. Failure to pass some kind of a farm 
relief bill by the seventieth congress will have 
two possible effects on the Republican party: 

First—If the nominee of the Republican 
party should be one who is known to favor the 
MeNary-Haugen bill type of agricultural legis- 
lation, failure to enact a farm relief measure 
will strengthen the candidacy of such nominee. 

Seecond—If, on the other hand, the nominee 
of the Republican party should be a conserva- 
tive of the type of Secretary Hoover, failure to 
enact a farm relief measure will hurt his eandi- 
daey, providing, of course, the Democrats ac- 
quit themselves with credit. 

There are enough progressive Republican 
senators plus the Democrats in the senate to 
prevent the passage of the administration mea- 
sure, if the Democrats ‘‘stay put.’’ The pro- 
gressive Republicans will stand firm. They all 
assured the writer in most positive terms of 


their intention to stand like a stone wall against ° 


the adoption of the administration program. 

The decision, therefore, lies in the hands of 
the Democratic senators, and here there is some 
uncertainty. There is no doubt what Demo- 
cratic senators like Wheeler of Montana, Cara- 
way of Arkansas, Copeland of New York, or 
Barclay of Kentucky will do. They will stand 
hitched. -But there are other Democrats in the 
senate who are more reactionary, if that be pos- 
sible, than the reactionaries in the Republican 
rarty. 

A real farm relief bill, one which makes the 
tariff effective on farm products and establish- 





es a domestie price as distinguished from a for- 
eign price for products of the farm, will be 
vetoed by this administration as it was before. 
The only immediate hope, therefore, for our 
measure is to pass it thru congress, have it ve- 
toed, and then passed over the veto of the pres- 
ident, 

Possibly that may be done in the senate, 
where the representation is by states, North Da- 
kota, for example, having as many senators as 
Pennsylvania. In the house, however, we have 
to go up against New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, where there are 
almost as ‘many congressmen as in the other 
states combined. 

Here again the possibilities of passing the bill 
lie with the. Democrats. If the western Repub- 
licans and southern Democrats stand together, 
it will be up to the forces arrayed behind Al 
Smith in the east to decide whether or not the 
farmers of the United States are to have a place 
ef equality at the national table. It will be up 
to Al Smith’s friends because there are enough 
eastern Democratic congressmen to tip the scale. 


Must Look to the Big Conventions 


The west will ere long be choosing delegates 
to the big political conventions. If delegates 
are chosen who will go into these conventions 
and fight for principles and for candidates who 
will carry out these principles, we can win the 
fight in 1928. 

There are Republican candidates who, if nom- 


inated and elected, will sign a real farm relief © 
measure and then make a sincere and effective © 


effort to see that the measure is put into prac- 
tical operation. There are Democrats who, if 
elected to the presidency, will do the same. 


Our job here in the west, where we are Re- 


publicans by habit,'is (Concluded on page 32) 
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HERE were queer things 
happening in Sandusky, 
Ohio, in 1864. Most peo- 
le claimed they were loyal to 
he Union, but a rebel speech 
ould win a cheer and strangers 
ame and went without the 
mowledge of the garrison. Over the water at 
ohnson’s Island, Confederate officers, prison- 
rs of war, were caged behind a stockade. What 
they were to be turned loose? What if they 
rere to head an army of Knights of the Golden 
ircle, to strike the federal armies in the rear? 
Minna Herbst was more interested in other 
ings. Would her new dress get the proper 
ttention from the Fosters and their like, the 
plue blood’’ of Sandusky? Would she ever be 
ated as more than ‘‘old man Herbst’s daugh- 
er down in Germantown’’ by the people she 
yanted to know? 
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hake its mark on her. Her father, she found, 
yas in league with the Knights. Copperhead 
gents were coming to plan with him frequent- 









“ae vy. One of them, Coles, took Minna on an excur- 
= fon to the prison island. She found herself 
quet hore interested in an old schoolmate, Wayne 
= hipple, on leave from the army. His 
ni? War experiences had made. him older, 
mi- Bidder, but he could see nothing pos- 
ie ble except to go on to the bitter end 
of pander Lincoln’s leadership. 
ay Soon after, her father warned her of 
a meeting of the Knights at their home. 
Vi1. ‘<I wonder if you could take the girls 
tin, #2 2 picnic and then get them to bed 
wi. garly and out of the way?’’ he sug- 
TIS, Basted. ‘‘Some men from the south are 
vo i ming, and we got to make plans.’’ 
— UBY was instantly exuberant when 
catet Minna broached the project of a 
k's icnic, that afternoon. “Oh, goody, 
uet fin!’? she exulted, capering rather 


onderously about the spotless kitchen. 

Kin I fish? And what do we have 
D eat ?”’ 

‘Yes, I guess you ean fish a little. If 
ye go picnicking on Sunday at all, we 
hight as well do it up brown.’’ 

Helen said nothing, and Minna won- 
ered if she had some clandestine after- 








Yet the war and the Copperhead plot was to . 


STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 


her. ‘‘Come on, I’ll see if I ean find a pole 
for you.”’ 

She got a knife from the basket, and, leaving 
the oblivious Helen with the food, they started 
out to explore the thickets in search of a prom- 
ising sapling. Ruby, darting off to one side, 
paused suddenly, and Minna saw her returning 
with great caution, looking behind her and mo- 
tioning for silence. ‘‘There’s a man over in 
that thicket, milking a cow,’’ she whispered as 
she came near. 

They approached the thicket curiously, and 
as they paused Minna could hear the strum of 
the milk whipped against the sides of the fill- 
ing pail. They peered carefully through the 
leaves. 

‘It’s that Win Logan,’’ Minna commented 
diseustedly. 











hureh plans which would have to be 
roken. Manifestly, she would have to 
e dealt with carefully. 

“‘T thought maybe I’d make an angel 
ood,’? Minna suggested carefully. 
elen was attentive. How she did love 
rood things to eat, Minna thought to 
erself. ‘‘And of course we’ll have 
ried chicken, and a melon.”’ 
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“0 Helen went upstairs without commit- 
as fing herself, but Minna felt that she 
ave gras won. After all, she was still a little 
‘ew firl in some ways. : 

are ¢ By mid-afternoon of a golden sum- 
her fuer Sunday they were looking for a 


picnicking place along the shore of the 
hil] power bay, beyond the limits of the 
nb- own. Here they could look across a shallow 
er, frm of the bay to Cedar Point, a narrow arm 
Al pf woodland which ran far out between the bay 
the end the lake. There were no large trees along 
ace fhe shore on which they were, but patches of 
up willows alternated with little grassy swales and 
eh stretches of bare, rocky beach. Finally they 
le, [elected a place where there was shade from a 
lump of willows unusually close to the water. 
Ruby begged permission first to wade and then 
0 fish, while Minna tidied the place for their 
supper, and Helen lolled on the sand, staring 
ns [put dreamily across the water. 
ho §. There was a continual tinkle of cowbells in 
he fhe willow thickets béhind them, for here was 
2 part of the commons which surrounded the 
m- §oWn, on which the milk cows of the poorer citi- 
ief pens grazed. Ruby fished restlessly in the shal- 
ve gow water from various projecting rocks and 
1c. pplts of driftwood. ‘‘My pole ain’t long enough,”’ 
if [phe kept complaining. ‘‘I can’t reach out where 
there’s any fish.”’ 
20. ff ‘Well, if you hadn’t been in sucha rush and 
7” oken off the first thing you came to, you’d 
@ave had something better,’’ Minna reminded 
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‘*Well, I guess he needs milk for that raft of 
kids,’’ Ruby suggested. ‘‘They’re as thin as 
erickets.’’ 

‘‘Not like you, eh, pudgy? Well, let’s look 
for a pole. I wonder whose cow that is he’s 
milking.’’ 


N A FEW minutes Minna found a long, slen- 

der willow which she fashioned into a pole 
quite satisfactory to the young fisherman; and 
they were returning to the beach when sud- 
denly there burst out behind them the most 
amazing uproar—a savage grunt, a terrified 
yell which rose to a great bellow of pain, the 
bang of a pail, and a violent jangling of a cow- 


‘bell. 


In a moment, Win Logan burst from the 
thicket, screaming. He was without his hat or 
pail, and blood was pouring down the side of 
his head. His bent little figure stumbled thru 
a boggy swale, and loped away toward the town. 

Behind him emerged abruptly into the mel- 
low sunlight, close to the girls, a very tall and 
powerful yellow-bearded man in sailor’s clothes. 
He held in-one hand a huge clasp-knife, and in 


the other a bleeding human ear, 

at which he stared uncompre- 

hendingly'with astonished, mild 
lue eyes. 

‘Always mine cows iss 
milkt,’? he muttered, as tho to 
himself, with not more than a 
glance at the girls. ‘‘It- make me so mad, I 
tell myself I make that feller- quit that, all 
right. When I catch him milking that little 
yellow cow that gives the rich milk, I sneak up 
wi’ my knife—oh, my God!’’ he burst out sud- 
denly, seeming to realize all at once what the 
object in his hand was, for he dropped it as 
tho stung. ‘‘What haf I done—oh, my God! 
They put me in jail sure. I got to get to the 
ship—’’ And without a glance at the girls, he, 
too, went leaping away toward Sandusky. 

Helen was on her knees behind the basket, 
her mouth open and a piece of chicken in her 
hand ; her face was pale and she was trembling 
with fright. Ruby was laughing. ‘‘Oh, he run 
funny,’’ she exploded. ‘‘An’ he cut off that 
man’s ear.’’ She sobered suddenly. ‘‘Was it 
really an ear he had? And poor Mr. Logan will 
have only one ear! He’ll be like a soldier 
then, won’t he?’’ 

Minna gasped. It came to her all at 
once that never before had she been so 
close to violence and bloodshed ; and if 
the grotesque horror of what had hap- 
pened in the thicket sickened her, what 
must men like Wayne Whipple have 
seen and borne. She recalled with a 
new vividness the descriptions she had 
read of bodies maimed and shattered, 
of dismembered arms and legs, and of 
faces shot away, of corpses lying un- 
buried until the wolves or vultures 
caine to tear them. For the first time 
she translated all the bloody record of 
the war into terms of actual men, bleed- 
ing and yelling horribly like Win Lo- 
gan. She closed her eyes; her pulses 
roared in her ears, and darkness swam! 
around her. Suddenly, she sat down 
in the sand. 





HE warm, rich moonlight was like a 
cloudy fluid around them as they 
walked slowly toward home, Minna ear- 
rying the remains of the lunch in her 
basket. She had encouraged the young- 
er girls to romp and play in the sand 
like children, while she prepared the 
supper, and they were tired and sleepy 
now, and went obediently to bed when 
she had ushered them cautiously into 
the kitchen door. She knew that in a 
few minutes their healthy young bodies 
would be sound asleep. 

She heard a murmur of voices from 
beyond the closed door of the front 
room, and knew that the men were 
there. She started a fire‘in the kitchen 
stove, in the thought of the supper 
which her father had suggested, and 
then went softly upstairs to make her- 
self clean and slip into a fresh, plain 
dress. Looking at her eyes in the little mirror, 
she realized that there was a strange depth in 
them, a new comprehension. Suddenly the banal 
words of the song she had heard so many times 
in the past few months took on a new meaning 
for her: ‘‘When This Cruel War Is Over.’’ 
Torn bodies of men seemed to be piled along the 
stairs as she walked slowly down thru the dark- 
ness. It seemed to her, as she placed her hand 
on the door, that if the men in the room beyond 
were indeed gathered together for the one first 
purpose of ending the war, she was ready to 
try to help them. But she paused for a moment 
to listen; and as she heard a strident, low- 
pitched voice with an angry, vindictive note in 
it, she wondered if it were not rather more war 
than less that these men were planning; war 
that would bring the actuality of torn bodies 
and bleeding men into the streets of Sandusky 
itself, and thru all the peaceful north. And 
with a sudden access of resolution against the 
conspiracy, of determination somehow to dis- 
entangle her father from it and re-establish 
their loyalty to the Union, she knocked firmly 
on the door. (Continued on page 33) 
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ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Where a Bigamist Gets a Good Business Rating Instead of a Jail Sentence 








Natives don’t need a ferry. 
on the left. 


66 HE poor captain will worry himself sea- 
. sick about us if we’re not back on board 
the West Humhaw by six o’clock this 
evening,’’ I cautioned Jim. ‘‘The last surf boat 
leaves for the ship about five, and we can’t pos- 
sibly walk clear out to the river and up to the 
waterworks and back by that time. You know, 
he warned us there’s no place here in Winnebah 
to stay alk night except in the bush, and that 
we’d die there.”’ 

But Jim has been worrying people all his life, 
so that meant nothing to him. He was advocat- 
ing an eight or ten mile hike back into the bush. 
This in the heat of the day in the African trop- 
ies, and we had had nothing to eat since break- 
fast. 

‘Where in the world can we stay tonight if 
we don’t get back to the ship?’’ I pursued. 
‘* And when do we eat?’’ We had been warned 
that the English are an offish lot and would 
not be apt to welcome us nor to extend us any 
hospitality. - 

With all the worry he causes other people, 
my curly-haired partner never worries himself. 
‘*Oh, we’ll find some place.’’ And we started 
out. 

It was hot that day, the fierce tropical sun 
shooting down ultra-violet and all other ultra 
rays by the helmet full, and what little breeze 
there may have been almost entirely shut off by 
the solid walls of jungle which the Afri-coasters 

‘eall the ‘‘bush.’? We plodded along a surfaced 

highway for a mile-or two until we found an- 
other road, little more than a trail, leading off 
into a land of modified bush. We followed that 
and toiled thru two straggling native villages 
stretched out along the roadside and sound 
asleep, even to the dogs, the goats and the 
chickens, as haphazard and as purposeless in 
their appearance, as the bare, mud villages 
themselves. 


Ants Furnish Object Lesson in Industry 


Then we passed some huge white ant hills, 
towering ten to fifteen feet into the air, each 
a substantial and complete community in it- 
self. We decided that the industry and thrift 
of these big ants, their systematized manner of 
living, the definite organization of their’ per- 
sonnel into workers, soldiers, home-makers and 
leaders, their punishment of the lazy, and the 
precision with which they accomplish their pre- 
seribed purpose in life could well be an object 
“lesson for the native villages and the careless, 
happy-go-lucky attitude of the interior blacks. 

On and on we walked in that muggy, sultry 
heat, until our path finally dipped down thru 
the bush and ended at a river’s edge. There was 
no bridge and no ferry, only a grand old eol- 
ored patriarch with his company of wives, and 
his regiment of children, camped beside the 
stream. Under a giant mahogany tree that 
shaded a sandy beach a few yards below the 
path, a black matron in a yellow skirt and ear- 
rings, was stirring a pot of slippery-looking 
yeliow chop stenching over a fire. Beside her 


The women are all wives of the native patriarch 


By Francis A. Flood 


on the beach two or 
three more wives of this 
-wealthy old polygamist 
were washing clothes. 
A little farther out, up 
to their knees in water, 
and clad only in the sun- 
shine of that September 
morn, two of the older 
girls were bathing in 
the river. Sleek little 
‘‘pickins,’’ as the Afri- 
can babies are called, 
stared out from over the 
folds of the sweaty gir- 
dles that held them 
straddle of their moth- 
ers’ backs as these ma- 
donnas of the ‘bush la- 
bored for their lord and 
master. And they were 
laboring. The negro on the west east has to 
pay for a good young wife from five to fifteen 
pounds, and so she has to work hard most of 














Making palaver with an old villager. The bearded 
blacks here are Mohammedans. 


her life for her husband in order to make the 
investment a paying proposition for him. A 
negro’s wealth depends principa'ly on the num- 
ber of wives he owns, 





er know the man they are to marry until theyre 
bought and paid for. Then if the wife proves 
unfaithful or runs away, and the husband ean 
prove the fault was with the wife, he may go to 
her father and demand his money back. (And 
try and get it.) 

If the husband dies, the wife will probably 
marry another man and take her children to her 
new home, in which case the children are all 
‘‘brothers’’ and ‘‘sisters’’ not only to her chil- 
dren by the second husband but to all the chil- 
dren of all her second husband’s other wives 
as well. 

A missionary told me of the personnel of 
one family which he knew well. There was 
the husband, and the wife, and their children, 
and his children, and her children, by former 
marriages. Then there were the children of 
her former husband by a former wife who had 
run away. And there were also the children of 
the husband’s former wife by a former husband 
who had died. Altogether, there were about 
fifteen of these mongrel children in the com- 
pound, many of whom bore no actual blood re- 
lationship to each other or their ‘‘parents’’ at 
all, and yet they all called themselves ‘‘broth- 
ers’’ and ‘‘sisters’’ and children of the same 
‘‘father’’ and ‘‘mother.’’ 


Bishop ‘‘Dashes’’ Three ‘*‘Wives’’ 


So common is this practice of polygamy that 
it is sometimes difficult for the natives to un- 
derstand why the white man with all his wealth 
and power has only one wife. Three lady mis- 
sionaries arrived on a ship from England and 
landed in a west coast port. The local bishop 
took them in his automobile to the school, a few 
miles inland, where they were to teach. He left 
the ladies at the home of the principal of the 
school and then drove back to his own home on 
the coast. That evening the principal heard his 
native cook explaining it all to the native gar- 
dener: ‘‘The white’ mastah bishop he be rich 
man. He bring three wives, dash ’em all to our 
mastah, and den he go back for more for him- 
self. He be rich man.”’ 

We snapped some pictures, there on the river 
bank, of the wealthy old herd sire, monarch of 
all his tribe, and then began our weary trek 
back to Winnebah. There were miles of bush 
and millions of rays of sun, and finally we came 
—on what we thought was a short cut back to 
town—to the foot of a long, long hill with a 
wooden semaphore, beckoning like a_ cross, 
mounted on the very top. Years passed. We 
toiled and boiled up that heartless hill, and 
just as we gained the crest, a friendly old fliv- 
ver driven by an astonished white man, met us 
and sputtered to a stop. Two overflowing wa- 
ter tanks and a long house with a wide, shady 
and inviting verandah, and an exceptionally 
neat garden in the background graced the top 
of the hill. 

‘*Who in the blankety-blank are you, and 
what are you doing on foot away out here in 
the sun?’’ greeted a personification of John 
Bull himself, done (Concluded on page 32) 





since each wife repre- 
sents earning power, 
just like acres of land in 
America. If a man can 
only get a ‘‘start’’ 
and purchase three or 
four good, hard-working 
wives early in life, ,his 
future is assured. His 
women will easily earn 
him enough money so 
that he can add to his 
holdings every year or “ 
so, and finally fill his a a 
compound with wives— - > 
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and children, The first 
few wives are the hard- 
est to get. 

The girls are usually 
contracted for early in 
life, and trequentily nev- 
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Dahlsgleish’s “bush house,” a couple of miles from Winnebah. 
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“How can WARD'S give 


such savings?” 


Merely buying in quantity could not 
by itself make Ward’s low prices 
worth while to you. 

Of course, the vast purchases we 
make are important. We invest sixty 
million dollars or more in a season’s 
stock. We buy for cash. We get the 
lowest possible prices... We assemble 
assortments that offer you a variety of 
choice not found in ordinary stores. 

But we do more than buy in quan- 
tity. First of all, we make sure of 
what is back of the price. We de- 
mand that quality ‘be right. 

We never sacrifice quality to make 
a low price. 

That means that our customers 
will be satisfied. We do not lose cus- 


lower than you will find elsewhere. 

There are other facts that make our 
prices possible. We have expert buy- 
ers everywhere. They know how and 
when to buy in cities all over the 
world. We have plenty of cash capi- 
tal to buy for six months or a year 
ahead. We have warehouses located 
at many convenient points to give 
you better service. 

We keep our stock moving. Orders 
are shipped within twenty-four hours 
after they are received. 

All of these things, together with 
careful management and a never end- 
ing study of markets and of ways to 
serve you, keep costs down, and make 
our low prices possible. 


Sj some shopping, you can select 
merchandise gathered from all 
over the world —and offered 
iz to you at lower prices 





Oil and Coal Ranges 
$5.45 to $92.85 


Here in America’s largest stove store you can choose 
your range from the world’s greatest assortment of 
stoves at savings of from 25% to 50%. Quality and 
workmanship of the finest. Ranges are sold on easy 
payments or for cash. 








Melophonic Phonographs 
$26.90 to $130.50 


The celebrated Melophonic Phonograph is designed to 
reproduce music and voice perfectly. Our imported 
violins ranging in price from $4.95 to $67.50 are equal 
to instruments costing twice as much. All of our better 
musical instruments are sold on easy monthly payments.. ~ 





- Sry Cy 


Cord and Balloon Tires 


. 


$4.45 to $24.45 


Riverside Tires are guaranteed for 12,000 miles and our 
spring prices are the lowest in 16 years. Riverside Tires 
will save you $5 to $15 per tire. 











Incubators $7.95 to $77.45 


Our incubators are approved by the Fire Underwriters. 
They are made of Red Cedar, have copper heating sys- 
tems and represent 30% to 50% savings under usual 
retail prices. Incubators are sold on easy monthly 
payments. 





tomers by disappointing them. We Your Montgomery Ward Cata- PRIS GEIR siete its lnk ell aa 
are interested in having your regular logue is worth many dollars to you. | |= TOMONTGOMERY WARD &CO., Dept. 97H | 
continued patronage. So we guaran- Consult it for everything for the | phic@, Mee ce bate I 
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ARE WE EDUCATING AWAY FROM THE FARM? 


(Continued from page 3) 


Both boys agreed that it wouldn? 
be much fun. 

“Well, the crown of thorns, maybe 
made out of plum twigs with long 
sharp thorns on them was scratching 
holes in his head, and making it bleed 
till it must have hurt something awful. 
And the robin felt sorry for the poor 
man and it saw a thorn that was 
scratching a hole right in the fore- 
head of the poor man and it flew right 
thru ‘the big crowd to the man and 
with its beak it pulled out the thorn. 
But while the robin was pullin’ out 
the thorn, it scratched its breast on 
another thorn and its little breast be- 
gan to bleed till it was all red. And 
long after the scar was all healed 
up the little robin looked down and 
siw its breast was a bright red just 
like it is now, and it was glad because 
it had gotten the color it wanted, and 
jeast of all when it expected it. That’s 
why the robin is so glad now and hops 
around chirpin’ all the time.” 

The boys thought that was a good 
story. They sort of liked the robin 
afier that and when spring came they 
looked forward to see it. And when 
the mother had finished the story she 
went into the pantry and found some 
cookies for the boys because they had 
been good listeners. They liked the 
cookies, too, and were good listeners 
when their mothers told stories, about 
how the gopher got stripes on his 
back, why little ducklings are yellow, 
er about elephants and tigers. Those 
boys learned a lot from their mothers. 
They learned from each other, too. 

One day while they were playin? 
down in the clover field south of the 
house, Howard got kinda smart and 
said he wasn’t afraid of anything—not 
even of stepping on a Canada thistle 
with his bare feet. Vernon looked 
around and found a Canada thistle and 
said: 

“Well, here’s one. 
step on it.” 

Howard wasn’t very keen about it 
so he put his foot down gently and 
thought that was enough, but Vernon 
gave him a push and he landed square 
on it. It wasn’t much fun and he 
bawled a little, but he didn’t brag so 
much after that. 

And that same day,~-on the way 
home, Vernon tried to grab a bumble- 
bee that was all doubled up on top of 
a red clover and it got mad and flew 
up and stung him on the mouth. It 
swelled up a lot and he jumped around 
and hollered because it hurt so, and 
his mother could hear him way up at 
the house and thought he had broken 
a leg or something. But after that she 
had put some salve on it and the 
swelling went down, both of the boys 
wa‘ched out for bumblebees. 

And when their fathers came home 
from plowing corn and drove clank- 
ingly into the yard, each boy would 
run home to his father to be with him 
while he unhitched. He saw his fath- 
er take off the tugs, tie up the lines, 


Let’s see you 


take off the bridles and give the 


horses a pat on the back as they 
cashéd toward the tank to quench the 
thirst that had been brewing all after- 
noon in the hot field. While the horses 
drank and switched flies, father would 
get after his cultivator shovels and 
shine them. 

“What do you do that for?” the boy 
asked. Boys of five can ask the most 
foolish questions. 

“So the dirt won’t dry on them and 
spoil them from scouring.” 

“What's ‘scouring’?” 

“The dirt has to-slip off the shovels, 
you know. You’ve seen it shoot up 
when we took a ride. Well, if I don’t 
wipe the dirt off, the dirt in the field 
won't shoot off and then it’s ‘harder 
work for the horses if they have to 
drag the shovels ‘thru, and you can’t 
pow so good, either.” 

And when the plows were shined, 
father would send an inquiring glance 
toward the western horizon where the 
sun was disappearing behind a cloud. 


“Run and get the oil can in the 
mower, bud,” he would say as an an- 
nouncement of his judgment of the 
weather, and the boy would dash as 
fast as his bare legs would carry him 
for the oil can, and on returning he 
would stand and watch his father 
grease the shovels. 

“What do you do that for?” 

“It looks like rain,’ the father 
would patiently explain, “and if it 
rains on these shiny shovels they get 
rusty. They can’t stand to get wet. 
But oil is slick so the water runs right 
off when I put that on. If they get 
rusty they won’t scour, either,’ and 
father would straighten up, walk with 
long strides to the barn to unharness 
the horses and feed them before he 
himself had supper. The boy followed 
close on his heels, watching his every 
move and doing his best to imitate it. 
He would even imitate his father 
washing himself. 





CHAPTER Il 

}¥T SEEMED almost no time before 

the boys had reached six years of 
age and had to start school in the new 
consolidated school house at Willow 
Creek. Boys do grow up so fast. Both 
of them thought it would be lots of 
fun for they had tried it a little at 
home with their mothers. Both could 
read -sentences with three lettered 
words in them as “The cat is fat,” or 
“The red hen runs,” and like that. 


first ride. Neither Vernon nor How- 
ard said a great deal except to each 
other, even when Margaret Willis, a 
seven-year-old girl who lived further 
up the road tried to make up to them. 
They were pretty timid. But at the 
end of the week they had their voice 
in the government of the bus, and 
once in a while the driver would have 
to look back and tell them to settle 
down a little. 

During the afternoon of that first 
day Mrs. Saunders felt sort of restless 
so she put her sewing in a bag and 
went across the road to Howard’s 
mother for a short visit. 

“I felt kinda lonesome at home 
alone this afternoon with the boys 
gone. Everything seemed so quiet,” 
she gave as an excuse for her call. 
She felt she needed an excuse for she 
wasn’t in the habit of running over 
there much in the day time unless 
she needed something for baking and 
wanted to borrow a little baking pow- 
der or something, and Mrs. ~ Young 
often came over for the same reason. 
But today she didn’t want to borrow— 
she wanted to talk about the boys. 
She had felt so lonesome at home. 

“So do I,” Mrs. Young agreed; “I 
feel six years older today than I did 
yesterday. I really never had time to 
think of time passin’ as long as the 
boy was at home. It’s just like he 
was born yesterday and goin’ to school 
today.” 














After he has finished country school, where should the farm boy or 
girl go next? 


Now they were both going to learn a 
lot moze. 

It was a pretty busy morning that 
second of September when the boys 
were going away to sehool for the 
first time. Dad didn’t get to the field 
until half-past eight that morning, and 
he was always ready to go at seven on 
other mornings. It wasn’t so much 
fun getting ready. Mother washed his 
ears and neck with a rough wash rag 
and he hollered, but it didn’t do much 
good. Neither Mrs. Young nor Mrs. 
Saunders were going to send dirty 
looking boys to school that first day, 
or any other day for that matter, even 
if they did yell and storm around a 
little. That wash-rag business was go- 
ing to be just as regular as breakfast 
in those homes from now on until they 
were big enough to want to wash them- 
selves. The boys didn’t mind much 
after it was all over. Bach was too 
busy thinking of the future, thirty 
minutes ahead, to be bothered long 
about a washing. Every minute Ver- 
non would run to the window to see if 
the bus was coming, and across the 
road in the Young farm house, How- 
ard was doing the same thing. Finally 
it did come. It stopped out by the 
mail box and honked and with hurried 
kisses from mother and called advice, 
“Remember to be a good boy! Do as 
your teacher tells you!” they met on 
the road and climbed into the bus with 
the other children that lived on that 
route. It was quite an adventure, that 


Mrs. Saunders couldn’t see either 
where the time had gone. It’s always 
that way. The past time has.a way of 
seeming so short, past time that once 
seemed an eternity,in the future. But 
both of the women were glad their 
boys were going to school and each 
was sure that her boy wouldn’t have 
to take a back seat for anyone. There 
is a certain pride in having a healthy 
boy of six going to school, a sort. of 
pride that mothers show either in con- 
tempt or sympathy for spinsters, de- 
pending upon their disposition. These 
mothers would have been sympathetic. 
Not that sympathy in a case of that 
kind is any more welcome than con- 
tempt to the spinster. But they were 
proud of their boys. So were the fath- 
ers. If you could have heard them 
asking questions that first afternoon 
when the boys came home from-school, 
you’d know they were interested. 

The boys were kinda proud of jit 
themselves. It made them feel pretty 
big to be riding along in the big bus 
with the other children of all ages, eat- 
ing their lunches in -the school house 
out of a syrup pail and all. But it 
got a little monotonous in the long 
run and hoth boys were glad when 
Saturday came. 

They they could play in the grove, 
or go out and pick flowers; or help 
with the chores. But they were pret- 
ty small for that, being only six. At 
that age they are so busy learning 
both in and out of school. And they 


. friends like that. 


-let their imaginations fly. Boys of six 


do have such wonderful imaginations. 
When their dads in the summer eve- 
nings talked about the corn crops 
they said, “You can almost see the 
corn grow.” But the boys could both 
see and hear it grow. When they 
played around among the corn hills 
east of the house they said if they 
were real quiet and listened carefully 
they could just hear the roots drink- 
ing, and if they felt the stalks gently 
they could feel the little corn heart 
beating. And they could look toward 
the sun when it was hiding behind a 
cloud and see it sucking up the waier 
from the ocean, far, far away. 

They could imagine that the kernels 
on the oat straws weré little bells 
and if you were real quiet you could 
hear them ring when the west wind 
blew softly thru them. They some- 
times thought of the oats and the 
wind as good friends talking to each 
other in their own language, and 
sometimes it sounded as if the west 
wind was kissing the little oat kernels 
on the cheek. And they thought the 
drops of dew on the singletrees in the 
early morning looked like silver buck 
shot. They used to talk about it to 
each other and often they tried to 
talk to the birds and trees and plants 
and, because they could imagine, they 
heard answers. 

And each boy had an imaginary 
playmate when he was -at home alone. 
And altho he was imaginary, he was 
more real than if he were alive. One 
day Vernon came into the house 
breathlessly and said, ““Muver, there’s 
a lot of big bears down in the slough!” 

“Wherever did you get an idea like 
that?” Mrs. Saunders was surprised. 
She didn’t believe in bugamen or auvy- 
thing to scare the boys. She wanted 
her boy to love nature, not to fear it. 

“Oh, Jack told me,” Vernon ex- 
plained. 

“Well, who is Jack?” 

“Just Jack, I play with. He’s big 
and he knows everything,” and that 
was all his mother could get out of 
him. It worried her some and she 
told her husband about it that night. 
So her husband asked Vernon about 
him. He couldn’t discover just who 
Jack was, but he could, by question- 
ing, discover what Jack was. Jack 
was about perfect in everything. When 
there was anything the boys wished 
he could do, Jack could do it. He was 
an imaginary personification of a 
childish ideal. The folks both thought 
it queer. They couldn’t remember 
that they had ever had imaginary 
Such real imaginary 
friends, though, they probably had. 
But they let it go, as they did so many 
things that they couldn’t quite under- 
stand about a boy. 

(In the next issue, the boys start to 
follow different paths in education.) 





Weight of Silage at Bottom 

of Silo 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What will the bottom ten feet of 
silage weigh in a silo thirty feet high 
and fourteen feet in diameter, which 
was filled full last fall?” 

Missouri experiments in weighing 
‘out a number of silos indicates that 
the top foot of silage in a thirty foot 
silo weighs about 32 pounds per cubic 
foot and the bottom foot about 43 
pounds per cubic foot. The average 
weight of the bottom ten feet of silage 
in a thirty foot silo seems to be about 
42 pounds per cubic foot. These Mis- 
soeuri experiments indicate that most 
silos contain rather less silage than 
most farmers have been accustomed 
to believe. 

On..the basis of 42 pounds to the cu- 
bic foot, the bottom ten feet of silage 
in a silo fourteen feet in diameter 
would weigh 32 tons. 
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eA Record for Quality 
Well Built ~ No Equal 


Finest Materiais 
omplete in Every Detail 
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‘*The Kozy is a much better house than I expected,’’ hundreds 
of owners write us. ‘‘It would be impossible to build one half so 
good.’’ You, too, will be surprised at the good construction and 


high grade lumber in the Kozy. 


Study the picture. See how 


the upper windows open inwardly for indirect ventilation. No- 
tice how the lower roofs are hinged and ean be opened for fuller 
ventilation. The lower windows slide on runners. See the big, 


sturdy doors. 


Inside the building the roosts are adjustable. There is roomi- 


ness because of the ample height. 


The floor is strong and well 


built. Sunshine reaches everywhere and full light floods the 
interior. The lumber consists of selected 4-inch fir flooring 
throughout. Even the corners have lock joints for strength and 


warmth. No cracks or warping. 


Everything tight-fitting for 


warmth. See, also, the slate surfaced roofing. No detail is 


overlooked. 


Pays for Itself 
in Three Months 


Ordinarily, you lose one- 
fourth to one-half your 
chicks due to_ improper 
housir z. The Kozy saves 
all these. The extra chicks 
from your first hatch hand 
you back enough extra 


cash to pay for the Kozy. 


Handle twice as many 


= chicks as before because a 
w Kozy with 400 is no more 
bother than you would 
m have with two hens. No 


worry about storms or 
disease and the work is 


= easy—all simplified. 


m Start raising chicks ear- 
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lier and sell broilers when 
prices are high, Use the 
house during the winter 
for laying hens. The mov- 
able Kozy pays you all the 
year around, 








tions. 


Partitions entirely removable, or one or two pens 
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/ Heated Farrowi 


x Large Pens 


A practical design for best division of space. 
Four pens are 5 feet x 8 feet, and two center pens 
are 6 feet x 6 feet. Partitions fit in lock grooves 
and hold securely making rigid, strong pen sec- 










eA Record for Cost 
Lowest Price ~ Compare 
Sizes and Materials 








CMe Offers Most for the Money 





‘I am thankful I did not try to build a house like the Kozy” 
customers inform us. ‘‘My home-built one would have cost much 
more and then I would not have had as good a house.”’ 


This is true. Prove it yourself by taking specifications of the 
Kozy to your local lumber yard, if you wish. Ask prices on 
lumber of the same grade. Then you will learn that the lumber 
alone would cost as much as a complete Kozy House does. We 
buy millions of feet of lumber at the mills. We pay much less 
than you would. Then our big factory specializes on portable 
houses, building thousands of them You get the saving. Write 
for the Kozy prices and learn for yourself that it is impossible 
to build or buy a house for what the Kozy would cost. 


SIZES 


The most popular Kozy 

has a ground dimension of 
10x12 feet. Peak is 7 feet 
high. Rear wall 4 feet 
high and front wall 3 feet. 
Doors at both ends 6 feet 
i high. 
Other sizes are 8x10. Also 
10x16. Also 10x24 and 
10x32. Small size is 6x7. 
Painted red or gray or 
combination of both. 


Shipped in sections 
ready for secure bolting 
together. A wrench and 
hammer the only tools 
needed. Make _ strong, 
rigid building. 








Central Heating Unit 


Handiest heating arrangement yet designed. 
Can be“removed independent of pen sections in 
summer. Low cost coal burning stove easily fired 
and regulated. Thermostat control. Heat unit 
raised giving little pigs free use of warm area. 


( SIZES: Kozy is 16x16 feet—256 square feet of 
can be thrown together. Separate outside door for usable space. Peak 7 feet high with 3 foot sides 


each pen. Also entrances for little pigs to hover under lower roofs. 


heat unit. 
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small doors 3 feet high. Opposite end has three 
doors also, as shown in illustration. Slate sur- 
face roofing on roofs. Front and rear roofs raise 
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Large doors 6 feet high, and w 
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Mounted on skids. Shipped {Bs 
in sections and bolts to- \ Fv 
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Caught Daily 






Delicious, 
newly-caught fish. 


NONE BETTER, per pound 
Reund ....%e eteeee, | Dred ae%e 
Herring Dressed..S*se¢ Ocean. Pik 
Piekerel Round. Ile Pieuniews. Dred is 
Dressed.13c Salmon, Dred...... —— 
Pike Round ....... Nec Sablefish, Drsd.. 
Dressed...... 8Gc Halibut, Dred...... 
24 hear shipments, wirc-bound woeden boxes. Write 
for free illustrated price list TODAY. Attractive 
disceunt on large orders. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT. CO. 
DEPT. DULUTH, re 








SAFETY .FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis-— 
img in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Watiaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let-usknew 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 














Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of December, 
1927, was around $14.60 a hundred, or 
about half a dollar lower than in No- 
vember. These 1,300-pound fat steers 
marketed in December of 1927 were 
fattened on corn which cost 97 cents 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the equivalent of sixty-five bushels of 
such corn to convert a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds the preceding June 
into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the De- 
cember market. Last June a thousand 
pound feeder cost $85. The cost of a 
1,300-pound steer, finished in Decem- 
her, was around $148.05. The selling 
price was $14.69 a hundred, or $189.80 
a head, which indicates that 1,300- 
pound fat steers in December brought 
a profit of $41.75 a head. Excepting 
November, this is the largest profit 
which cattle feeders have ever enjoyed. 





Present prospects are that cattle 
profits . will continue for several 
months longer but that the profits 
will not long remain as high as $40 a 
head. Feeder cattle prices have been 
high and while corm prices are rather 
low the chances are that our chart 
will show a considerable decline in 
profits during the late winter and 
spring. As long, however, as the pres- 
ent cattle shortage continues with the 
result thet the great prosperity of in- 
dustrial centers set beef prices, it is 
to be expected that prices will be very 
high. Sooner or later, tho the price of 
fat cattle and the price of fat hogs 
must again reach their eustomary par- 
ity. It is very unusual for fat caitle 
prices to be $6.00 a hundred above the 
price of fat hogs. This disparity can 
not long continue without bringing 
about a great upset in farming opera- 
tions. 


-STEER-CORN CHART 
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320.00 Loss Per Steer 


$30 00 Loss Per Steer 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn 


Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in December of 1927 
averaged about $8.30 a hundred, or 
about 60 cents a hundred lower than 
in November and $2.00 a hundred low- 
er than in October. The break during 
November and December was larger 
this year than usual. Receipts have 
been below the ten-year average for 
this time of year and it is a little 
hard to explain the present unusually 
low price for hogs except on the basis 
of a very weak European demand. It 
is .probable that hog prices will be- 
gin to strengthen a little during late 
January and that the strengthening 
will continue during February and 
March. 

A price of $8.30 at Chicago in De- 
cember ‘is equivalent to 77.6-cent corn 
on a Chicago No. 2 basi¢ or about 57 
cents a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. 
Corn is actually selling on Iowa farms 





and Losses 


at around 68 cents a bushel, which 


‘means that hogs have been. furnishing 
-a poor market for corn during the past 


month. 


Our chart, which is based on corn 


. prices for the past twelve months, in- 


dicates a heavy loss. The weighted 
price of Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs 
marketed in December of 1927 was 93 
cents a bushel. As a ten-year average 
hogs have sold in the month of De- 
cember for a price equivalent to 10.4 
bushels of such corn. The value of 
10.4 bushels of 93-cent corn gives a 
cost of $9.67 a hundred for the month 
of December, 1927. The actual price 
was $8.30 a hundred or there was a 
loss of $1.30 a hundred. It is probable 
that our chart will continue to show a 
loss during the next year, but we 
doubt if the losses will go quite as low 
as they have done in most previous 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain.or = above or below average tn dollars per ewt., 


if the average farmer 


his corn to- hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





loss periods. Corn is low in price and 
there is a sufficiently smail supply o: 
hogs so that there is good prospect 
that hog prices in late March or early 
April will reach $10.00 at Chicago. If 
this is the case, our chart may show} 
very little loss during the spring, 
While this possibility is encouraging 
our readers must remember that hog 
prices during the past month have 
been exceptionally low when the small 
receipts have been taken into account, 
If we had had normal or above normal 
hog receipts this past December there 
would -have been danger that hog 
prices might have gone as low as $5.00 
a hundred. 

We trust that the low hog prices 
have cut down the number of sows 
bred for farrow next ‘spring. If the 
normal number of sows have been 
bred the chances are that hog prices 
in December of 1928 will be around 
$8.00 a hundred at Chicago. 


Farmer Grain Dealers to Meet 


The annual state convention of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Iowa, with headquarters at Fort 
Dodge, will be held in Cedar Rapids, 
January 24, 25 and 26, 1928. The state 
convention of this, the oldest and 
strongest farmers’ organization of its 
kind, usually have an attendance of 
approximately 3,000 representatives 
from the 700 farmers’ elevator com- 
panies of the state. The January 
meeting will be the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the organization. 

Reduced railroad passenger, rates 
will go into effect about a week be- 
fore the first day of the convention 
and will continue with a return limit 
four or five days after the convention 
closes on January 26. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Iowa is a state organization, 
organized by and for the benefit of the 
700 elevator companies in the state, 
representing a total membership of ap- 
proximately 140,000 farmers in Iowa. 
A recent survey made by men from 
thle extension department of Iowa 
State College at Ames in checking 
and analyzing the auditors’ reports 
from the state association offices at 
Fort Dodge, has disclosed the fact that 
the buildings and equipment invest- 
ment alone of the farmers’ elevators 
of the state represent a total valua- 
tion of $10,612,000. The paid-up ecapi- 
tal stock of these companies totals 
$13,404,000, and the total surplus 
amounts to $4,459,000, representing a 
total net worth of ‘$17,863,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of lowa conduets a number of 
valuable service departments for its 
membership. The general services 
performed are in the line of taking up 
matters of discriminations, unjust in- 
creases in freight rates on grain and 
other commodities handled, taking 
care of grain inspection and grading 
difficulties, and performing work in 
legislative matters that would in any 
way affect this large co-operative mar- 
keting machinery of the farmers of 
the state. Special services are per- 
formed in general public accounting; 
preparing and filing income tax re- 
turns and claims; furnishing surety 
bonds for managers and officers; reli- 
able workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance; collection of railroad claims; 
taking care of corporation law mat- 
ters, such as reorganization of com 
panies, renewal of charters, and other 
corporation requirements; assisting in 
problems of financing; helping to se- 
cure adjustment of railroad site differ- 
ences; and rendering many other serv- 
ices that have proved to be of tre- 





mendous value to the local farmers’ 


elevator companies. 

The officers and directors of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Iowa are as follows: S. J. Cotting- 
ton, president, Stanhope; J. P..Larson, 
secretary, Fort Dodge; H. F. Toben, 
vice-president, Palmer; D. W. Thomas, 
treasurer, Rembrandt; Ralph Bartels, 
Sioux Center; C. H. Nelson, Garner; 
H.-H. Douglass, Northwood; J. C. Rie- 
desel, Glidden; W. S. Criswell, Mad- 
rid, and Wm. Niebuhr, Blairstown. 
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BULLETIN 
Weekly Milk Records on 10 Cows for 42 Weeks 


Research Farm—Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 












Tenic Group 





These five cows are as nearly like the cows 
above in grade and condition as possible. They 
also freshened in August while on pasture. 
During the month of September they received 
the same ordinary ration and care as the cows 
above. However, during that month these 
cows gave more milk than the others on the 
same feed and care. After October 1st they 
were continued on the same feed with the ex- 
ception that they did not receive any Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic. 





We give below a graph showing the milk production by weeks 
of the above two groups of cows. Follow carefully these two lines 
which tell a very interesting story. They demonstrate the effect 
of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic on milk production. 

Remember this is purely a comparative test between two groups 


Ibs.milk | weeks 
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TON IC COWS 
‘TONIC COWS 





OBSERVATIONS—In the above graph note a sustained milk 
production by the Tonic cows. These cows started at 1209 Ibs. 
per week and averaged 1049 Ibs. for the 42 weeks. During the 
same period the Non-Tonic cows averaged 646 lbs. per week. 

While the Non-Tonic group decreased in their production at 
a normal rate of approximately 9% per month the Tonic group 
lost approximately only 3% per month, 


These five ordinary-grade cows were on pas- 
ture in August when they freshened. In Sep- 
tember they received 2 common dairy ration 
of ground oats, corn, bran and oil meal. Be- 
ginning October 1st Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic was added to their ration and they were 
placed in competitive test with the five other 
cows shown below. 

























Non-Tonic Group 





of ordinary grade dairy cows both receiving an ordinary dairy 
ration, and ordinary care. No effort was made for high production. 
Note: The cows in both groups were on pasture until the end 
of the 10th week. Returned to pasture at the end of the 36th 
week. In the meantime ensilage and hay were substituted. 


19 20 2 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 4! 


10 49 LBS. AVERAGE PRODUCTION 


6 LBS.AVERAGE PRODUCTION 


As.a result of this sustained production the Tonic group gave 
16,900 lbs. more milk than the Non-Tonic. Tonic used cost $22.50. 

The Non-Tonic group were irregular eaters, off their appetites 
occasionally, four of the five cows were gargety at times. 

The Tonic group were regular eaters; steady every-day pro- 
ducers. While associated with the other cows in the barnvard 
and pasture not one of these-five showed any symptoms of garzet. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


APPETIZER—REGULATOR—MINERAL BALANCE 
All combined in one product 


PRICES: 100-lb. drum, 10c per Ib.; 500 Ibs. 914c per Ib.; 1000 Ibs. 9c per Th, 
Ton lots 814c¢ per Ib. (Except in extreme West and Canada). 
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HE standard width for corn cribs 
in northern Iowa has come to be 
eight feet. In north central and north- 
eastern Iowa I have seen at least four 
or five recently-built cribs that are 
only seven feet. 

During corn husking I visited Page 
and Fremont counties (extreme south- 
western Iowa) and Atchison county, 
Missouri (the northwest county in 
that state). I saw numerous cribs 
twelve feet wide. Of course, a large 
number of these were built before 
grain elevators came into common 
use, but even modern cribs built for 
the use of an elevator are rather com- 
monly ten feet wide and rarely less 
than nine feet, if the ones I looked at 
rather carefully are typical of this 
area and I am rather certain they are. 
These wider cribs tell a story of less 
trouble with corn not maturing, not a 
different sort of people on farms. 





i The variation in the season of farm 
| sales in different parts of Iowa is one 
that interests me. In western and 
southwestern Iowa, the bulk of farm 
sales occur between December 15 and 
March 1. It is rather unusual to have 
one before corn picking is largely 
over. The same custom largely pre- 
vails over the whole west half of the 
state as near as I can learn. 

In the northeast portion of the state 
dairying is commonly a major enter- 
prise and the percentage of land in 
corn that is husked direct from the 
standing stalk generally is rather low. 
In this area a high per cent of the 
general farm sales occur between Sep- 
tember 15 and December 1. Three 
auctioneers in this section told me 
that they had twice as many general 
farm sales before December 1 as after. 

As I see it, the fact that corn pick- 
ing isn’t a very long or serious job on 
" most of these farms, and the fact that 

the bulk of the cows are fall freshened 
are the underlying reasons why fall 
sales are the common thing. 































































Each year I learn more about how 
useful corn fodder is about Iowa 
farms. I have been a booster for corn 
fodder for bedding for hogs for several 
years. It has been used upwards of 
twenty years on my father’s farm and 
proved more satisfactory than-straw. 
In all parts of Iowa I find it in use 
and practically every user enthusias- 
tic about it. Recently it was called 
to my attention that members of the 
animal husbandry and veterinary ex- 
tension service were recommending it 

, as preferable to straw in bedding 

hogs. 

mt Last year in northern and north- 
eastern Iowa, at least a dozen dairy- 
men told me that they considered 
shredded corn fodder equal or better 
than straw for bedding dairy cows. 
During trips to eastern and western 
Iowa in November, I saw a couple of 
hundred farms where corn fodder had 
been used as windbreak material, for 
snow fences and to make barns, hog 
houses, chicken houses and yards 
warmer. It really is valuable for all 
of these, judged by the opinions ex- 
pressed. I saw a large number of 
poultry yards, rather well protected 
by this means. : 

In Adams county I saw an old shed 
type poultry house with cracks be- 
tween each pair of boards on top and 
on every side covered by corn fodder 
two or three bundles deep. It was 
held in place by woven wire over the 
top and smooth wires around it. The 
man who had done the job (a hired 
man) told me that it was the third 
winter he had done it. 

I am constantly impressed by the 
possibilities of making a wider use of 
this product of our farms in keeping 
our livestock more comfortable and 
contented and healthy during the win- 
ter months. 











VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Sizes in Corn Cribs—New Uses for Corn Fodder 
By JAY WHITSON 


If one has a silo and also a straw- 
berry bed, I know of no better use for 
the spoiled silage that comes off the 
top when the silo is opened than to 
use it for mulching the strawberries. 

In the fall of 1926, E. F. Morris, of 
Hardin county, called my attention to 
the fact that spoiled silage made a 
more satisfactory» mulch for a straw- 
berry bed than straw. It contains no 
weed seeds or grain seed to grow the 
next spring, a comforting thought to 
the farmer who is rushed with other 
work. Straw often has to be removed 
from the rows in the spring or the 
plants do not all get a normal start. 
Mr. Morris has experienced little if 
any trouble with a silage mulch. In 


1927 I met several other men who re-. 


ported that they liked the silage mulch 
better than oats straw. 





During my fall trips over the state 
I saw several hundred piles of lime- 
stone in the fields or barn yards await- 
ing spreading after corn husking. 
Without doubt on a large number of 
farms this is the ideal time for spread- 
ing limestone from the viewpoint of 
having time for the job without neg- 
lecting other farm work. Yet there 
is always the uncertainty of weather 
in late November and December that 
may prevent spreading until spring. I 
saw a dozen or fifteen piles of lime- 
stone that had been covered with 
straw to reduce or prevent freezing. 
I am really curious to know whether 
this covering was sufficient to prevent 
freezing with the cold snap Iowa ex- 
perienced early in December. If it 
did, it will simplify the limestone 
spreading problem on a lot of Iowa 
farms. ; 

On two farms I saw _ limestone 
covered with one to one and a half 
feet of horse stable manure. In both 
cases the limestone had been put in 
a plank pen and at the lowest point 
the limestone was two feet deep. One 
of these piles contained 100 tons, the 
owner of which planned on spreading 
during January and February. He 
spread a smaller pile last year without 
trouble from freezing. . The one dif- 
ficulty was that the mixture of straw 
and manure in the limestone clogged 
up the spreader. This year two old 
canvas stack covers were used to 
cover the lime and old lumber and dis- 
carded iron roofing put on top of this 
before the covering of manure was 
put in place. 

The other operator plans on spread- 
ing his pile of lime with a manure 
spreader. He has a dairy herd and 
hauls manure almost every day. The 
lime will be placed on top of each load 
of manure and spread at the same 
time. Some means of allowing the 
spreading of limestone during the win- 
ter will be worked out as people come 
to use it more generally. 





Everywhere I go in the state I have 
called to my attention the increased 
use of trucks in marketing livestock. 
When in Dubuque, Jackson and Clin- 
ton counties in November, I learned 
that hogs were being trucked rather 
regularly to Chicago. As yet the num- 
ber marketed thus does not make up 
any great share of the total produced 
in these counties, I should judge, but 
the practice is growing. 

Around every local packing plant in 
Iowa the area from which a. large 
share of the hogs are trucked direct 
from the farm to the packing house is 
increasing. The trucking of hogs from 
Page and Taylor counties to St. Jo- 
seph is rapidly cutting down the num- 
ber handled thru the shipping associa- 
tions. The area in Iowa that trucks 
both cattle and hogs to Omaha and 
Sioux City is constantly increasing. 
Three years ago a comparatively small 
per cent of the hogs produced in Cass 



































ue WEED CHAINS 


for sure traction 


You are much safer with WEED Chains 
on your tires, for their good size steel 
cross chains give you pulling power in 
all kinds of going. WEED Chains keep 
your wheels from spinning and side slip- 
ping—they keep you on the road. 


Be sure you buy genuine WEED Chains 
—they have red connecting hooks, gray 
galvanized side chains and brass plated 
cross chains with the name WEED 
stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Ine. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 




















































county were marketed by truck. Of 
the crop being marketed at present 
my guess is that half of them will be 
thus marketed. 

Trucks are being used not only in 


| hauling all the way from the farm to 
| market, but the increase 


in hauling 
from farm to shipping station is as 
large or larger. I am told of whole 
communities that until three to five 
years ago hauled all their hogs to the 
shipping point with horses and wag- 
ons but now depend on trucks, largely 
trucks that do custom trucking. And 
there are several local buyers and sev- 
eral shipping associations in Iowa that 
operate trucks of their own. 





Hints On Using Electrical 
Equipment 

Home economics experts recom- 
mend that when using an electric iron 
it is better to pull the plug from the 
wall or light socket than to pull the 
other end from the iron. This is part- 
ly due to the fact that the cord usually 
fails first at the appliance end and 
any handling or pulling which can be 
changed to the wall socket end will 
add that much-to its useful life. An- 
other reason is that cords left in the 
socket are likely to get on the floor 
and be damaged by shoes, chairs, fur- 
niture casters, and so on. Also if the 
cord becomes wet from water or snow, 
a shore circuit may occur and burn 





the cord and blow a fuse, and possibly 
start a fire. Baseboard or wall plugs 
or sockets are much to be preferred to 
floor sockets, because of the much 
greater likelihood of dangerous short 
circuits in floor plugs from scrubbing 
water or floor cleaning or waxing ma- 
terials. When the iron or heater cord 
starts breaking, it is better to buy a 
new one than try to fix the old cord 
time after time. Also cords can be 
bought with a switch in the plug that 
fastens onto the iron, thereby doing 
away with pulling a plug anywhere. 

The washing machine motor should 
be lubricated occasionally but the mo- 
tor should not be flooded with oil. If 
a coffee percolator refuses to heat, the 
trouble may be in the fuse in the bot- 
tom of the percolator. The plate be- 
neath the heating device must be re- 
moved and the fuse tightened or re- 
placed with a new one. Caution should 
govern the use of heaters or other 
electrical devices in bathrooms as the 
plumbing is ideal ground for the cur- 
rent should anything be wrong with 
the electrical device or should a per- 
son thoughtlessly touch the device in 
such a way as to short the current to 
a part of the plumbing. 

Electrical devices when used with a 
few precautions are practical labor 
savers for farm as well as city homes. 
More farmers every year are installing 
electrical equipment other than lights 
and making a good use of it both in 
and outside the home.—I. Ww, D. 
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Observations on Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Western Plowman—The condition 
of this variety would indicate that it is 
probably the best variety for this cli- 
mate. In spite of the unfavorable sea- 
son, it has matured very well, and at 
this date, I believe that all of our 
Western Plowman which was planted 
June 1, is sufficiently matured to keep. 
This is not true of Reid Yellow Dent, 
which was planted on May 21 (see be- 
low). The yield of the Western Plow- 
man was 2.84 pounds per hill. The 
weight of corn per acre equals 10,099.04 
pounds; taking 85 pounds as the 
weight per bushel, the yield is 118.81 
bushels. 

Reid Yellow Dent—The ears of this 
variety were larger than the Western 
Plowman, but very immature; some of 
it was still in the dough stage, October 
15. This variety was planted on May 
21. In a very favorable corn season, 
it would undoubtedly beat the Western 
Plowman for yield, but in our average 
season, I do not believe that it will 
mature. This corn yielded 2.96 
pounds per hill, but considering the 
immaturity, it contains much more 
moisture than the Western Plowman. 
The weight of corn per acre is 10,525.76 
pounds. The number of bushels at 85 
pounds per bushel is 123.83 bushels. 

Funk’s Ninety-Day Corn—This vari- 
ety, planted on May 21, matured ear- 
lier than the other varieties by about 
two weeks, altho owing to the fact that 
we did not have a killing frost until 
October 14, this was no advantage this 
year over the Western Plowman, 
which I believe is now just as mature 
as the ninety-day corn. I did not get 
the yield on the ninety-day corn, but I 
believe it is not more than 70 per cent 
of the Western Plowman yield. The 
stalks were about four feet shorter 
than the Western Plowman. 

Ninety-Day Golden Glow—This vari- 
ety, seed secured from Nebraska, beat 
all the other varieties as to maturity. 
We planted this variety from June 25 
to July 10, and while we put most of 
this corn in our silos, I believe that 75 
per cent of it was mature and the yield 
compared very~favorably with our or- 
dinary ninety-day corn. It is quite evi- 
dent that this northern grown ninety- 
day corn matures much earlier than 
our local ninety-day corn. 

Fertilizers—On the plots where we 
applied fertilizers, I was not able to 
see any effect on maturity or yield. 
This was probably partly due to the 
season and also to the fact that these 
plots were located on alfalfa sod. Also, 
I believe that a heavier application of 
fertilizer would have gotten some re- 
sults. F. M. BYERS. 
Rock Island County, Illinois. 





Defends Stockyards Feeder 
Buying 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of Aug. 19, 1927, you 
had an article headed “Buying Feeder 
Cattle Direct,” written by Jay Whit- 
son. Among other arguments used 
in favor of buying feeder cattle at the 
tanges to be shipped direct to the feed 
lots was the one that livestock going 
thru pislic markets were exposed to 
disease and were very often sick, and 
that there would be a large number of 
death losses. 

In conjunction with Doctor Stockler, 
in charge of the bureau of animal in- 
dustry at this market, we checked up 
on all of the feeder cattle. shipped 
from here in August, September and 
up until October 15. We had out 406 
shipments which contained 18,890 
head, and our check-up showed that 
347 shipments were entirely frce from 
Sickness or death losses. Only fifty- 
Fuine shipments contained any sick 
cattie or had death losses within fif- 
teen davs after being received at 
home, and only eighty-six head of the 
Cattle died in tramsit or at home, 
rhich was less than one-half of one 
ber cent. 

O. the sick cattle, by far the. larg- 
est percentage was affected by pink 
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“We ran our Twin City Tractor day and night for more than a month, and during the day for 


30 days after that. 


During all that time, we did not have the least bit of trouble. 


‘Fuel consumption was considerably less than that which was stated we might expect. 
“The picture shows this tractor pulling three 14-inch stubbld bottom plows with a single sec- 
tion of harrow behind. We were able to pull this on the stubble land shown and on new sod land 


breaking as well.” 


we expected it to do. 


(Signed) 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, 


Robert W.~Lazear, Cheyenne, Wyom. 


The Same Faithful Service in Iowa 


“The 12-20 (now 17-28) Twin City Tractor that we purchased in 1920 is still in good working 
order. It has run from 35 to 50 days a year at all kinds of work and has always done more than 


“We filled our 16x38 silo in 9 hours, keeping 9 teams busy every minute. 
“The fifth year we plowed a 40-acre field in 28 hours and 30 minutes, pulling a four-bottom 
plow and a 5%-foot section of harrow at side, plowing 5 to 6 inches deep.” 


M. J. SHELLABARGER, 


Notice to lowa Farmers 


We will be glad to send you tne names 
of some farmers in your territory who are 
using Twin City Tractors, so you can write 
or talk to them yourself about what a Twin 


City will do for you. 


You can get valuable, illustrated booklets 
Twin City Tractors and 
Threshers will work for you so faithfully 
The coupon here will bring 
you these interesting booklets, free. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND 
MACHINERY CO. 


DEPT. W.F.-14 Minneapolis, Minnesota 


that show why 


year after year. 


Denver Great Falls Peoria 
Des Moines Kansas City Wichita 
Fargo Omaha Winnipeg Your address 
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DEPT. W.F.-14 


Please send me the booklets that show why Twin 
City Tractors and Threshers will make my work 
easier and my profits larger. 


Letts, Iowa. 







——— 





MINNEAPOLIS STEEL AND 
MACHINERY Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Your name 
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eye and other diseases that were not 
in any way chargeable to the fact that 
they had been in a public stockyards. 
Of the cattle that died, the causes 
attributed were as follows: 
1. Unknown causes 
2. Stockyard fever, 
tion, fever. 
8. Hemorrhagic septicemia ........000 
4. Shipping fever eee 
5. Pneumonia 
6. Blackleg 
7 
8 
9 


14 





yard infec- 














Scours 

. Indigestion 

UE LCROIIN,. so Scsksccccccrciscaccetidetrnnseatonte 1 

Public stockyards, as you know, are 
under government supervision for san- 
itation and the cattle in the yards are 
inspected for disease by the bureau of 
animal industry, and no cattle can be 
shipped from the yard that are in- 
fected with any communicable or in- 
fectious disease. 

We have contended, and now feel 
that we are right in our contention, 
that there is less danger of sickness 
and death losses among cattle shipped 
from public markets than those 
shipped from the range. We have had 
at times shipments from the range 
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come thru our market, going to feed 


| 


lots, on which the government inspec- | 


tion showed disease, scab being the 
most frequent disease caught on these 
cattle, and when this is caught in a 
public yard, the cattle either must be 
dipped or sold to the packers for 
slaughter. Only this fall the Sioux 
City market, according to their stock- 
yards paper, had quite a shipment of 
cattle going to the feed lots that were 
found to be scabby by the government 
inspection when they stopped at Sioux 
City for feed and rest. Had they not 
moved thru a market point where gov- 
ernment inspection was maintained, 
the diseased condition would not have 
been found until after the cattle were 
in the feed lots. 

We do not contend that cattle do 
not contract sickness in shipping. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia, one of the 
most prevalent sickness among cat- 
tle, is very often contracted in ship- 
ping. Young cattle are more suscepti- 
ble to sickness in being shipped than 
older cattle. Hemorrhagic septicemia 
is too often referred to as stockyards 
fever. It is not stockyards fever at 
all. Some cattle are timid and afraid 


} 
} 


when loaded in cars, and they are very 
susceptible to this disease. Even cat- 
tle that are driven across the country, 


| very often some of them are sick 


from the moving. Nearly always cat- 


| tle that are bought on the range to 





go direct to feed lots must be unload- 
ed to feed in transit at railroad stock- 
yards, where there is no government 
supervision for sanitation and no in- 
spection for diseases, and cattle would 
be more liable to disease in stock- 
yards of this kind than on the public 
markets. 

We know the policy of farm papers 
is to advise their subscribers to the 
best of their ability, and we presume 
that you would not want to prejudice 
your subscribers against buying stock 
at public markets, if it is to their ad- 
vantage to do so, and for that reason 
I am giving you the facts as developed 
here. The fact that the head of the 
bureau of animal industry at this 
point co-operated to get and compile 
this information should give it the cre- 
dence that it deserves. 

E. M. CARROLL, 
Traffic Manager, St. Joseph Stock- 
yards. 
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Before the Telephone 


In the spinning-wheel days, travel was 
slow and difficult, and visits between 
friends were necessarily few. 


Communication was by letter only, and 
the letters traveled slowly. There were 
no telephones. 


But today, we have this great conve- 
ience that grandmother missed. 


The farm telephone permits quick 
and constant contact with neighbors, 
town and distant friends and relatives. 






NORTHWESTERN BELL (a) TELEPHONE COMPANY 














; e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not 

find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 

you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 

















Feeds Do Double Duty! 


Get twice the value from eve ing you raise 
for feed. Revitalize your stock. Increases resist- 
ance. Increases all your livestock profits. It’seasy | 
when you mix B-P Mineral Mixtures with your (ji) 
home grown feed. These scientifically’ prepared 
minerals provide just the necessary elements for 

















speedy, healthy growth and top market prices. S a iy, 
Greater Gains Balanced Rations - 
B-P Mineral Mixtures assure This New Easy Way | 66 Varieties 


faster gains for hogs from 
pighood to market, Produce 
more pork at less cost from 
each bushel of feed. Assure 
healthier, more responsive cat- 
tle. Keeps milk flow of winter 
fed cows at top notch. Protects 


















B-P Mineral Mixtures are 
scientifically in va- 
rieties for all livestock and 
for every condition. Tested, 
known formulas leave no 
guesswork in feeding. 


Experiment Station tests 
show that home grown grains 
bal d with el ts sup- 
plied by B-P Mineral Mixtures 
give stock everything need- 
ed for healthy growth, Easy 





and simple touse. Notrouble The B-Pline alsocomprises 
enilivestock in better market OF extra work, srarrining im form <iemb- 


oe Se Factory-to-You! 


B-P Mineral Mixtures and oth- 


B-P Cod-Liver Oil 


\ tive 
\ er farm products are supplied ipo 
0 \ FREE! direct to you at low factory “oy ee 
\ @ prices! Duden Bros., Liberty, Carbola Disinfectant 
Fit8 \ Gi all the ‘o., are big usersof B-P Min- B-P Insecticides— 
twes € erals. They write:““At the low Germicides 
facts. Write price they are best we ever B-P Glauber Salts 
for your copy used. Do the work the same B-P Charcoal 


as though we had paid two 
or three times as much.” 


BARADA & PAGE, Ince. | #5, Ge Fee fab 


2002 Guinotte Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 














Cottonseed Meal Good Addition 
to Hay Ration 


Inasmuch as a large number of Iowa 
and northern Missouri raised calves 
are wintered on a ration consisting 
largely of feeds (corn stalks, mixed 
or timothy hay, straw) of similar com- 
position to wild hay, the resuits of the 
Nebraska experiments in supplement- 
ing a hay wintering ration should be 
of general interest. 

Visitors at the experiment farm on 
Swine Feeders’ Day, October 28, were 
shown the cattle in the feed lots. 
These yearlings were on experiment 
for 290 days at the Valentine sub-sta- 
tion in a wintering, summer pasture 
and finishing trial. This test was 
planned to test relative efficiency of 
different methods of handling range 
calves in their first winter. Going on 
feed in December, 1926, weighing 322 
pounds, the yearlings ranged in 
weight from 599 to 704 pounds each. 
The light yearlings (599 pounders) 
were wintered on prairie hay alone, 
the heavier lot had received one pound 
per day of cottonseed meal in addition 
to prairie hay. Both lots were pas- 
tured together the past summer and 
for both the winter and summer pe- 
riods these calves receiving cotton- 
seed in winter gained 1.3. pounds 
daily; the calves wintered on hay 
alone gained less than one pound (.95 
pound) per day. During the winter 
the hay calves made a total gain of 
only 25 pounds as compared to the 
others doing 174 pounds each. 

The oft-praised heavier gains on 
pasture due to a light winter ration 
failed to make up the loss or winter 
difference by 104 pounds; actually the 
calves wintered on hay gained only 
43 pounds more on grass than those 
that had been wintered on cake and 
hay. Also they were appraised at $9 
per hundred while those wintered on 
cake and hay were appraised at $10 
when leaving Valentine. Some Omaha 
men told me that they would have 
sold for near $11 on that day’s market. 

The calves wintered on hay alone 





would have showed a profit of onl 


$13.05 per head as compared to $25.05 


for those fed one pound of cake daily 
with wild hay. One and one-hal 
pounds of cottonseed meal or cake 
was slightly less economical than one 
pound. Tame hay, running approxi- 


mately one-third clover, was fed to q 


fourth lot without a protein supple: 
ment. These calves gained 1.21 pounds 
daily thruout the year’s trial, finished 
the experiment only 19 pounds lighter 
than those eating one pound of cotton- 
seed meal daily in winter, and 85 
pounds heavier than those wintered 
on prairie hay alone. These calves 
showed a profit to the producer of 
$25.57 per head when taken from the 
Valentine pasture. 





Iowa Co-Op. Shippers to Meet 

Several hundred co-operative ship- 
pers of livestock will convene in Des 
Moines for their annual meeting Jan- 
uary 9, 10 and 11. The program for 
Monday, January 9, will consist of 
talks by Eddie Flatness, of Northwood, 


and T. R. Riehm, of Garner, to be fol- 
lowed by discussion and an informal 
dinner in the evening. 

Tuesday will be the big day of the 
convention with a full program. Dr. 
J. E. Brindley, of Ames; Dwight L. 
Lewis, commerce counsel; Gus Mou- 
gin, of Woodward; Fred Schwery, of 
Portsmouth; Antony Baker, of Britt; 
A. L. Ames, of Traer; R. K. Bliss, di- 
rector of extension service at Ames, 
and G. W. Walker will talk on a va- 
riety of subjects of interest to co-op- 
erative shippers. 

On Wednesday, January 11, Presi- 
dent O. J. Kalsem will give his annual 
address, followed by the annual report 
of Knute Espe, secretary, and that of 
the treasurer, Guss Mougin. An ad- 
dress will be given during the fore- 
noon by S. H. Thompson, marketing 
specialist of Ames. 

On Wednesday afternoon recom- 
mendations for the 1928 program of 
work for the state association will be 
read and directors elected for 1928. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in December 
of 1927 were around 50.6 cents a 
pound, or nearly 3 cents a pound high- 
er than in November. With corn at 
85 cents a bushel, oats 56 cents a 
bushel, bran $33 a ton, cottonseed 
meal $45 a ton, and linseed meal $50 
a ton at central markets; with loose 
hay at $12 a ton on the farm and with 
labor at 30 cents an hour the cost of 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- 
cago extra basis was around 46.6 cents 
for the month of December, 1927. The 
actual price for 50.6 cents, or there 
was a profit of 4 cents a pound for 
butter in the month of December. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in December of 1927 
cost $2.57 a hundred to produce at 
country bottling plants. The quoted 
price for $2.50 a hundred, or there was 
a loss of 7 cents a hundred. Chicago 
milk producers have now been suffer- 
ing a loss for two months. This loss 
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has not been serious, however, and it 
is to be anticipated that milk will 
again be produced at a profit begin- 
ning some time in the late winter or 
early spring. 

It is probable that dairy profits will 
continue during the next year. Corn 
and other feed prices are reasonable 
and there is no immediate prospect of 
such an over production that prices 
at home will be determined by prices 
abroad. The moderate supply of dairy 
products combined with the tariff 
means inevitable dairy prosperity for 
the time being. However, it is cer- 
tain that sooner or later the long con- 
tinued prosperity in the dairy business 
will bring about an over production 
which will bring dairymen out from 
behind the shelter of the tariff wall. 
The resulting disaster need not be se- 
rious, however, if dairymen are pre- 
pared to take energetic measures to 
meet the situation. 
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40 Cents Gain Per Lb. 
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CWRITE ‘TODAS FOR THIS FREE BOOK. 


Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing -prices 


are given to milk cows. 
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| Service Bureau | 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department: are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate humber. 




















unds § =———— 
nites He Sold the Chickens—Now 
tton- He Is in Jail 





d 86 When Mrs. John Kilburn, of Poca- 
a] hontas county, received a telegram 
ves 


from Missouri saying there was illness 
in the family and to come at once, she 
decided the farm would be safe if left 
in the care of Troy Rantfrow, the 
hired man. So the Kilburns departed. 

But it didn’t work out that way. 


r of 
the 


et Rentfrow had other ideas and after 
hip- the owners of the farm left he decid- 
Des ed to do a little marketing on his own 
account. So he took thirteen pullets 
Jan-@ and sold them to a poultry buyer at 
for § Plover. 
of The buyer was suspicious when 
0d Rentfrow came in with the poultry but 
*@ wasn’t ready to accuse Rentfrow of 
fol- stealing them. However, he took down 
mal the license number of the car the man 
was driving. A bit later the poultry 
the buyer, W. R. Henderson, went out to 
Dr. the farm of Wm. Pirie, near Havelock, 
L. and told him about the fellow and how 
ou- # he had acted suspiciously. Pirie, who 
; of is a director of the Pocahontas Protec- 
itt; tive Association, decided it was time 
di- § to act, so without further delay he re- 
es, ported the matter to the county at- 
va- torney, W. W. Harris. The county 
OP- & attornex acted at once. He found the 
sheriff was sick so he got the consta- 
>si- B ble, Mr. Omundson, and instigated a 
ual & search. 
ort It wasn’t long until the car number 
of § was traced and Rentfrow was found. 
ad- f He was accused of the theft but 
Te- § pleaded not guilty so was bound over 
NS Bto the grand jury. He was indicted 
and tried and on November 16 was 
m- § convicted by a jury of the theft and 
Mi sentenced by Judge Davidson to six 


months in the county jail. 

This case demonstrates the value of 
co-operation between local officials 
and a protective association. When 
Mr. Pirie reported the case, action was 
started at once and nothing was left 
: undone until the thief was convicted. 
it As Kilburn is a member of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau a re- 





n- @ ward has been paid, being divided be- | 
or @ tween Henderson and Pirie, both par- 
: ties being equally responsible for the 
ill # arrest and conviction of the thief. 

rn 

le 

of E Not Necessary to Keep Unsolic- 
es 2 # 

ited Merchandise 

ry A number of Service Bureau mem- 


ff B bers have asked us what to do with 
neckties, razors, Christmas cards and 
T- @other stuff they have received unso- 
licited thru the mails. We believe the 
3S @ best way to answer the question is to 
n quote a statement of the Better Busi- 
m ness Bureau regarding such materials. 
1. “The wholesale distribution of flags, 
e- Bshirts, neckties, raincoats, sheet mu- 
e- Bsic, pens, pencils, electrical fixtures, 
0 novelty jewelry, socks, perfumery, lin- 
gerie, sweaters, handkerchiefs, and 
even so-called. stock’ certificates, is 
looked upon by most persons as an 
unmitigated nuisance which they could 
well forego even at the season when 
they are most eager to complete their 
Christmas lists,’ states the Bureau. 
“Once the goods arrive, what should 
be the recipient’s attitude toward 
them? Must he accept them? Should 
they be returned? Is he obliged to 
Pay for them? ; 

“The answer to each of these ques- 
tions is ‘No.’ 

“Because these goods arrive unher- 
alded and unanticipated and because 
they come in packages which are in 
no way indicative of the goods they 
contain, it is practically impossible for 
the recipient to refuse the goods when 
they are delivered to lim. Further, 
they may be left in ‘the mail box or 
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Lakewood. Pilot 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eight Busy Mills Located for Service 


Write us for a Purina Hog Booklet—free 





Hogmen—this is Lakewood Pilot— 
840 pounds at 16 months—owned by 
Fred La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 


Poland— Duroc—Chester White—no 
matter what breed you have—you'll 
agree that this Chester White is good 
from top line to pasterns. 
took a good feed to make him weigh 
840 at 16 months. 
him Purina Pig Chow. His entire 
herd is on Purina. 


Order Purina Pig 
Chow at the feed 
store with the 
checkerboard sign. 


And that it 
Mr. La Doux fed 
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ient is out, and once they are left in 
that way the postoffice department 
considers that the goods have been 
, accepted. 

“Bven after such delivery and ‘ac- 
ceptance’ has been made the liabilities 
of the recipient are very limited and 
well defined so that the mere fact that 
unordered goods have been put into 
a person’s hands need disturb no one. 

“The recipient is under no liability 
to return the goods or to notify the 
sender that they have been received 
even tho an addressed and stamped 
envelope or carton is enclosed in the 
original parcel for that purpose. He 
is under no obligation to accord the 
goods any particular degree of care or 
to notify the sender that he holds 
them subject to the sender’s disposi- 
tion. 


“No matter what the message which 
accompanies the goods may tell; 
whether it says that the goods are 
sent at the suggestion of a ‘friend’ or 
purports to come from some one who 
is seeking to regain his ‘health,’ is 
trying to build up alittle capital while 
he is ‘unjustly detained in prison,’ or 


| endeavoring to procure funds for the 


‘education’ of his children, the qual- 
ity of the goods and the purpose for 


-~which they are sold should he closely 


scrutinized. The word ‘friend’ freely 
translated seldom means more than a 





upon the front port while the recip- - 





telephone bodk- or -some-equally access | 


sible list of names. The quality of the | tomers refused to accept them, Yar- 


merchandise is almost always over- 
emphasized and the pitiable appeals 
are seldom true. The Bureau has in 
its files cases of persons who sought 
to sell ties in this manner because ef 


their pitiable physical condition and | 


who were, in reality, disposing of the 
under quality products of large knit- 
ting companies in that way.” 





Yarham Can Not Use United 
States Mail 


Information from Washington re- 
cently advises us that a fraud order 
has been issued against C. H. Yarham, 
Des Moines, proprietor of the Adver- 
tising Rug Company, by the postmas- 
ter general. This means Yarham can 
not use the United States mails in any 
manner to further his business in the 
future. 

Yarham, Service Bureau members 
will recall, went about the country 
buying up old carpet which he claimed 
he would make into beautiful rugs. He 
had a sample case showing fine rugs, 
altho this was, according to court tes- 
timony, a sample case belonging to 
another company. After Yarham had 
the order he would return to Des 
Moines, have. some rugs made up. and 
send them out C. O, D, Often they 
were of an inferior grade to those -or- 
dered ‘by: ‘the .custemers. If the cus- 


; ham began a series of threatening 
| letters advising the buyers he had a 
note and would collect, regardless of 
facts. If they failed to pay, Yarham 
would turn the cdse over to an attor- 
ney in Des Moines and get a judg- 
| ment. As the amounts were small, 
folks could not afford to appear to 
fight and Yarham took advantage of 
this feature. 

Wallaces” Farmer stopped the judg- 
ment taking over a year ago by ap- 
pearing in court with our attorney and 
defending a number of cases. As Yar- 
ham would not produce evidence to de- 
fend his bluff, action was taken against 
him which made it impossible to bring 
other cases of the same sort before 
the Des Moines courts. 


Then Yarham began to abuse folks 
by mail. This led to an investigation 
by postal authorities, who discovered 
hundreds of cases where Yarham was 
virtually defrauding folks of money 
and.making them take worthless or in- 
ferior merchandise if they intended to 
get anything for the goods they had 
given Yarham to make rugs from. “ 

However, the United States post of- 
fice department recognized the fraud 
that was being pulled off and acted to 
stop the evil. This will undoubtedly 
close Yarham’s career as a rug ped- 
dler and we -hope Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers will not be bothered further 





with lis threats. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 














Young Folks and the Farm 


N® long ago we asked thru the 
' Hearts and Homes Department 
for letters from farm boys and girls 
approaching the time for choosing a 
life profession, as to what they thought 
ef the possibilities of farming. At 
the same time we asked for letters 
from the older folks who had tried 
farming. Space has been given in two 
previous issues to their letters, and 
we are now ready to let you know 
what some of the boys and girls think 
about it. Here are their letters, print- 
ed in part: 

“Am I going to make farming my 
life work? That is my biggest ambi- 
tion. For several years I have been 
teaching school and have been away 
from the farm except in summer. Next 
spring when the school year closes, I 
am going back to stay. 

“I want to be back to see the fields 
turn from winter’s dull brown to the 
wonderful green of spring; to see the 
trees change to masses of pink and 
white; to hear the robin’s and the 
bluebird’s cheery welcomes to spring; 
and to watch the baby. chicks, calves 
and pigs enjoy the warm sun. - 

“T want to be back on the farm 
during the long summer days, listen- 
ing for the catbird’s song in the lilac 
bush, and to hear the oriole’s clear 
whistle and see his flash of brilliant 
color as he darts about. 

“IT want to work in my garden; to 
smell the. new-mown hay, and to enjoy 
the sunsets at the end of busy days. 
When fall comes, I want to be there 
to store away the fruit from the or- 
chard and the garden, and like friend 
squirrel prepare for a winter day. 

“It is not easy work by any means. 
There are some hardships. But I like 
the life.’—-Edna Mae Craven, Humes- 
ton, Iowa. 





This from a seventeen-year-old boy 
who seems to have thought the matter 
over pretty carefully: 

“Am I going to make farming my 
life work? I answer in the negative 
because I can not see a bright side to 
this line of work. Why is it that 
farmers don’t have as good cars as 
city people? It’s just because they 
can’t get enough money together to 
purchase one. I do not wish to be a 
farmer because there is, in my opin- 
ion, too much inequality between the 
farmer and the city worker. A farmer 
always has chores to do before and 
after his day’s work. He doesn’t get 
a chance to go on a vacation because 
he can’t afford to stay away from the 
work and there are the chores that 
have to be done. 

“The farmer doesn’t get a chance to 
meet the rest of the world because 
of his duties on his lonesome farm. 

“I don’t like farming, because I 
couldn’t enjoy this monotonous work, 
day in and day out. When you farm 
there is the natural tendency to worry 
about crop failures, livestock, build- 
ings, and all of the other things on 
which the farmer’s small fortune rests. 

“Some argue that a farmer is his 
own boss and can work as much or as 
little as he wants to. Of course, he 
can do this, but the chances are one to 
a hundred that he will have to put in 
long hours to make ends meet. 

“T am inclined to think that the 
farmer has more disadvantages than 
he should have and will continue to 
think so until I am proved wrong.”— 
Obed Lindgren, Lanyon, Iowa. 


= 





“T am going to be a farmer for life,” 
writes this boy, also aged seventeen, 


. and continues with: 


“I am proud of the fact that my 
father is a farmer and that I was 
raised on the farm to enjoy the out- 
doors and learn the farming business. 


“T like livestock farming better than 
grain farming and would like nothing 
better than a good herd of purebred 
cows to take care of and feed the 
proper rations. One of my highest 
aims as a farmer would be to show 
blue ribbon winners at the dairy shows 
over the United States.”—Buford Hen- 
ry, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 





Herbert H. Plambeck, of Scott 
county, Iowa, older by two years than 
the boys already noted, says: 

“Certainly I am going to make farm- 
ing my life work. To me there is a 
fascination and joy in seeing the crops 
and creatures on the farm.” 

Herbert further states that he is a 
farmer by choice and not merely be- 
cause his father is a farmer. He says 
a great many more things about farm- 
ing which we haven’t room to print 
here. 





Esther Sietmann, a Marshall county 
Four-H Club girl, seventeen years old, 
chooses the farm way of life and rea- 
sons this way: 

“IT want to live on the farm because 
I can share in the work, happiness and 
beauty of farm life. I am glad the 
Creator granted me the heritage of 
being born a-farm girl. Forsake this 
heritage of a wholesome, active life 
for the artificiality of the city? I 
should say not!” 





A spoonful of grated cheese im- 
proves milk or even vegetable soups. 
Have the cheese grated and let each 
one help himself to it or not as he 
pleases. 


Patchwork Thoughts 


T’S tbh ond of the year again and 
time ‘vy go over the books and de- 
cide whether we’ve had a good year 
or a bad year. I think most of us fol- 
low, consciously or unconsciously, 
making some sort of summary of the 
year as it passes, even tho it may be 
but a momentary reflection. 





On the farm there have been few 
changes, only those changes that take 
place as life runs along smoothly and 
naturally—newy crops, fairly good ones 
from the fields in spite of the unusual 
season, new calves and pigs and chick- 
ens, a good garden of the customary 
fruits and vegetables, some new roses 
that were lovelier than any we had 
ever had before. No great sorrow 
came close to us in our family life. All 
in all, it has been a good year. 





It makes one serious to reflect over 
so many days, a whole year of them, 
even if they’ve been happy ones. What 
has been done with them? What has 
not been done makes one still more 
serious. Personally, I always hurry 
over this part of old year reflections, 
to the bright new year, the flowering 
time surely for ever so many nice 
things I dream of—hopes as well as 
flowers. 





A quick check-up seems to show an 
extravagance for books and flowers 
beyond any budget I’ve looked upon. 
But since they have contributed so 
much of joy and edueation and now of 
pleasant memories, I expect to make 
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pont is a boy of Switzerland, where the Alps, highest mountains in the 
world, are located. Switzerland is so mountainous that Tony and other Swiss 
children use Alpenstocks or pointed sticks to help them climb up and —_ 


the steep roads. 


In winter when everything is snow-covered, Tony goes 


school on skiis or snowshoes, and has some merry times tumbling in the ia 


snow with his friends. 


Paste doll and ccstume on heavy paper, color “with crayon, and cut out 


the same mistake, if it might be called 
that, again next year. In fact, the 
1928 plans if carried out in garden 
alone call for extravagances greater 
than any of the past. 





And now a more important inven- 
tory in which we all share, and that 
is Wallaces’ Farmer. Doesn’t it seem 
that the paper was better than ever 
this past year? It seems so to me as 
I look back over the pages and com- 
pare them with last year and with 
other years. 

I find myself wishing at this mo- 
ment that Wallaces’ Farmer might 
speak for itself and ask every person 
in every home it goes into some such 
questions as: “Do you like me, or 
just what do you think of me? What 
would you have done to me to make 
me different?’ 

We who make the paper for you 
each week try to anticipate your an- 
Swers. Maybe we are over-pleased 
with ourselves as to the year’s results. 
If we just knew what you really 
thought now and then!—J. W. 


The Pre-School Child 


Real Progress 


IR WILLIAM OSLER says that one 

of the worst enemies to progress 

is rationalizing, that is, justifying 

what we do rather than watching open- 
mindedly for results. 

This is particularly true in the train- 
ing of little children. Too often moth- 
er pursues a given course because she 
thinks it is right, or because she 
knows of some other mother who has 
successfully used the method or be- 
cause of the advice of a well-meaning 
neighbor. She assures herself that 
she is doing all that is humanly possi- 
ble and does not seriously study the 
results of her training. 

In handling human beings we never 
can be quite certain how our methods 
will “take.” What helps one child’s 
growth may retard that of another. 

Rationalizing is a fault into which it 
is very easy to fall. Little Minnie had 
developed so many annoying traits— 
crying, temper tantrums, irritability, 
rudeness—that her’ mother was in de- 
spair. 

“Do you think she gets. rest 
enough?” suggested grandma. * 
should say she sits up much too late 
for so young a child.” 

“Oh, I do not believe there is any- 
thing in this idea of putting children 
to bed so early. I never made Earl 
go until he was ready and see what 
a nice child he has always been—no 
more like Minnie than if they were 
total strangers.” 

“Perhaps her food does not agree 
with her,’ grandma said. “Mary 
thinks that its food habits often make 
a big difference with a young child’s 
behavior.” 

“Well, I do not,” said Mrs. Lane pos- 
itively. “Earl always had exactly the 
same kind of food that Minnie has and 
he has always been exceptionally 
healthy.” 

“What is true of Earl may not nec- 
essarily be true of Minnie,” grandma 
insisted. “Even tho a rule works well 
with one child we never can be cer- 
tain that it will be equally successful 
with another. Earl’s health and nerv- 
ous system may be sufficiently strong 
to endure what Minnie can_not.” 

A few weeks later Mrs. Lane said to 
grandma: “Have you noticed how 
Minnie has improved in _ behavior? 
You were right, mother, about her hav- 
ing too little sleep and _ unsuitable 
food. I tried to make bedtime so 
pleasant that she did not object too 
much and now that the habit is estab- 
lished she is sleepy at the proper time. 
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I borrowed Mary’s books and charts 
on child feeding and have somewhat 
corrected her diet. This isn’t so easy 
to do because she is accustomed to 
having what she wants and rebels at 
giving up some of them. But already 
the results are quite marked.” 

“The results will be much greater 
than you think,” said grandma. “For 
when mother is open-minded enough 
to study the effect of her methods she 
learns all along the way.”—Alice Mar- 
garet Ashton. - 





Kerosene for Cleaning 
EROSENE is a “first-aid” to house 


cleaning, but, because it will 
burn, care must be used to keep it 
from fire. 


A tablespoonful or so in the -water 
for washing windows cuts grease eas- 
ily and leaves the glass bright and 
clear. For cleaning porcelain and en- 
ameled iron, in bathrooms, bedrooms 
or kitchens, nothing is better than 


’ kerosene mixed with a little whiting 


or some fine commercial scouring 
powder. Here again kerosene cuts 
grease without marring the surface. 
A little kerosene in water helps the 
daily cleaning of tubs and bowls. No 
hard rubbing is necessary as this com- 
bination removes dirt and greasy 
stains almost like magic. The same 
mixture is good for washing painted 
woodwork. A cloth moistened with 
kerosene rubbed cn the stove will 
keep the stove in good condition 
without the bad effect on pots and 
pans which stove polish has. 

Dustless dusters also may be made 
by soaking clean cloths in a quart of 
water to which a tablespoonful of ker- 
osene has been added and by letting 
them dry before they are used. Cloths 


so treated must be kept away from | 


fire. 





School Lunch Takes Place 
of Home Meal 


CHOOL lunches should consist of 
more than a couple of sandwiches 
and some fruit these wintry days, for 
while the rest of the family is. eating 
the main meal of the day at home, 
boys or girls in school need a lunch 
that is really a substitute for that 
meal. 

The noon meal in most farm homes 
includes meat, potatoes and one or 
more other vegetables, bread and but- 
ter, a dessert and something to drink. 
To pack all of these in a lunchbox 
would, of course, be difficult and out 
of the question, but there are possible 
combinations with sandwiches which 
contain the equivalents of these main- 
stay foods. Meat, egg, cheese or pea- 
nut butter sandwiches will supply the 
meat and bread part of the meal. 
The vegetable part of the meal is just 
as important. Head lettuce is avail 
able at most all of our towns nowa- 
days, and should be used in sand- 
wiches or in salad, the latter to be 
carried in a screw-top glass jar. Oth- 
er vegetable salads may be carried in 
the same way. Use cabbage salad this 
way, adding a few kidney beans or 
possibly some pineapple to vary the 
menu occasionally. Whole-wheat or 
whole-grain breads should be used as 
often as white bread. 

A vacuum bottle will keep milk cold 
or cocoa or soup hot, and thus provide 
a beverage to go with the rest of the 
lunch. On very cold days special ef- 
fort should be made to put something 
hot in the vacuum bottle. The lunch 
pails fitted with vacuum bottles are 
especially nice. Lacking this, hot 
things can be put in ordinary screw- 
top jars to be reheated at lunch time 
in a pan of water set on the stove. It 
is best to warn about unscrewing the 
lid partly before reheating to avoid 
danger of breaking the jar. Children 
who drink milk, as they should, may 
carry it to school in a pint milk bottle 
or fruit jar. 

The screw-top jar may also be used 
for custards, blanc mange, tapioca and 
o‘her puddings which are good cold or 





hot. Raisins, dates, or fresh or canned 
fruits may be added to any of these. 
desserts. 





“The Incomparable Onion-” 
OO often the poet sees but the tears 
that live in an onion; not the 

smiles. And yet the smiles are there, 
broad and genial, or subtle and tender. 
“Rose among roots,” its very name re- 


_Vives memories of pleasant feasting; 
‘its fragrance is rich forecast of de- 


lights to come. Without it there would 
be no gastronomic_art. Banish it from 
the kitchen and all pleasure of eating 
flies with it. Its presence lends color 
and enchantment to the most modest 
dish; its absence reduces the rarest 
dainty to hopeless insipidity, and the 
diner to despair. 

The secret of good cooking lies in 
the discreet and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the onion. For what culinary 
masterpiece is there that may not be 
improved by it? It gives vivacity to 
soup, life to sauce ;it is the “poetic 
soul” of the salad bowl; the touch of 
romance in the well cooked vegetable. 
To it, sturdiest joint and lightest stew, 
crisp rissole and stimulating stuffing 
look for inspiration and charm—and 
never are they disappointed! 

The onion is but the name for a 
large family, of which shallots, garlic 
and chives are chief and most honored 
varieties. Moreover, climate and coun- 
try work upon it changes many and 
strange. In the south, it becomes larg- 
er and more opulent, like the women. 
And yet, as it increases in size, it loses 
in strength—who shall say why? And 
the loss truly is an improvement. Our 


| Own onion often is strong even unto 


rankness. Therefore, as all good house- 
wives understand, the Spanish species 
for most purposes may be used instead, 
and great will be the gain thereby. 
Still farther south, still farther east, 
you will journey but to find the onion 
fainter in flavor, until in India it seems 
but a pale parody of its English proto 
type. And again, at different seasons, 
very different are its salient qualities. 
In great gladness of heart every one 
must look forward to the dainty little 
spring onion, adorable as vegetable 
cooked in good white sauce, inscrutable 
as guardian spirit of the salad bowl, 
irreproachable as pickle in vinegar and 
mustard. 

Garlic is one of the most gracious 
gifts of the gods to men—a gift, alas, 
too frequently abused! In the vege- 
table world, it has something of the 
value of scarlet among colors, of the 
clarionet’s call in music. Brazen and 
crude and screaming when dragged in- 
to undue prominence, it may yet be 
made to harmonize divinely with fish 
and fowl, with meat and other greens. 
Thrown wholesale into a salad, it is 
odious and insupportable; but used to 
rub the salad bowl, and then cast aside, 
its virtue may not be exaggerated. 

To the onion, the shallot is as the 
sketch to the finished picture; slighter 
it may be, but often subtler and more 
suggestive. Unrivaled in salads and 
sauces, it is without compare. It does 
not assert itself with the fury and per- 
tinacity of garlic; it does not announce 
its presence with the self-consciousness 
of the onion. It appeals by more re- 
fined devices, by gentler means, and 
is to be prized accordingly. And tho it 
never attain to the untempered volup- 
tuousness of the onion, it develops its 
sweetness and strength under the hot- 
test sun of summer; in July, August 
and September it matures, then its 
charms ripen, then it may be enjoyed 
in full perfection. ; 

Shallots for summer by preference, 
but chives for spring; the delicate 
chives, the long, slim leaves, fair to 
look upon, sweet to smell, sweeter stili 
to eat in crisp green salad. The name 
is a little poem; the thing itself falls 
not far short of the divine. 

The onion as a dish is excellent; as 
seasoning it has still more pleasant 
merits. 
places, onions clamor for moderation. 





But at all times and in all | 
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Design 3066—Checked rayon might be the medium chosen by the housewife who 


adores pretty dresses for mornings, 


especially if it is a style that is easily slipped on 


at a moment’s notice, as is this one. Cotton broadcloth with a satin finish in lovely 
orchid shade and piped in purple, natural eolored pongee with brown, striped flannel, 
wool jersey, and novelty cotton fabrics might also be used effectively to make this 


dress. 


The neckline is smart and comfortable, and the surplice closing gives a slenderizin 


line. 


desired. 


The fronts are reversible, and have attached tie strings that slip thru boun 
openings and tie in a youthful bow at the back. ; 
i The patch pockets are useful and decorative. 


It can be made with long sleeves if 
After it is cut out there are 


practically only side and shoulder seams to join and attach collar and tie strings. 


Sizes, 16 and 18 years and 36 to 48 bust. 





Patterns may be secured by mail from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 
Price, 10 cents. 


Des Moines, lowa. 


Be sure to state size required. 











A salad of tomatoes buried under thick 
layers of the powerful esculent must 
disgust; gently sprinkled with chopped 
chives or shallots, it enraptures. Po- 
tatoes, Irish stew, ragout of meats, 
alike demand restraint in their prepa- 
ration, a sweet reasonableness in the 
hand that distributes the onion. 
When the little delicate spring onion 
is smelt in the land, a shame indeed 
it would be to waste its tender virginal 
freshness upon sauce and soup. Rather 
refrain from touching it with a sharp 
knife or cruel chopper, but in its grace- 
ful maiden ferm boil it, smother it in 
rich pure cream, and serve it on toast, 
to the unspeakable delectation of the 
devout. Life yields few more precious 
moments. Until spring comes, how- 
ver, you may do worse than apply the 
same treatment to the older onion. In 
this case, as pleasure’s crown to plea- 
sure, adorn the surface with grated 





Swiss chees, and like the ancient hero, 
you will wish your throat as long as 
@ crane’s neck, that you might the 
longer taste it. ; 

(Note—The above are some excerpts 
taken whole from a new and revised 
edition of “The Feasts of Autolycus,” 
entitled “A Guide for the Greedy,” by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell.) 





FROSTED CREAMS 


1 cup sorghum molasses 
1 cup sugar 
% cup butter 
% cup lard 
Bring these to a boil, and then cool be- 
fore adding the following: 
2 eggs well beaten 
1 \teaspoon -ginger 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
¥% teaspoon nutmeg 
1 tablespoon soda in % cup water 
Flour to make a soft dough 
Roll out to a thickness of one-half inch 
and after baking cover with frosting.— 
Mrs. L. M. Wright. 
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Radio is better with Battery Power 





In the radically different 
Eveready Layerbilt the 
cells are flat, and the bat- 
tery is assombled under 
pressure into a solid block, 
eliminating waste space, 
packing/ a maximum of 
active materials within the 
battery case, and making 
those materials more 
efficient. 





In the 














EVEREADY 
LAYERBILT 


we have put the holes to work 


} ne ordinary dry cell “B” bat- 
tery is full of useless holes— 
waste spaces between the cylin- 
drical cells. The wasted space 
may amount to more than 30 
per cent of the total. 

A number of years ago we set 
‘about correcting this state of 
affairs. Dry battery traditions 
were dropped. An entirely new 
kind of dry cell was developed. 
It was flat and square, like a 
book, instead of cylindrical. 
Such cells were pressed together 
into a solid battery block with 
no waste spaces. The new in- 
vention was patented, thus mak- 
ing it exclusively Eveready. The 
Layerbilt embodies the first 
radical improvements ever 
made in the “B” battery dry cell. 

But before this remarkable 
battery was sold, it was tested for 
several years in the laboratory. 
Then it was put on test and trial 
in home service in all parts of 
the country. Several remarkable 
things were discovered in this 
way. The most remarkable is 
this: In the Layerbilt from a 





The air is full.of things 


given quantity of materials you 
get more current than you would 
if the same amount of chemicals 
were put in a cylindrical cell bat- 
tery. The Layerbilt construction 
makes the active materials pro- 
duce more electricity. 

That is why the Eveready Lay- 
erbilt “B”’ Battery No. 486 is the 
longest lasting of all Evereadys. 
It is a heavy duty battery for use 
on all loud-speaker receivers. 
Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple have found it to be the most 
economical battery they ever 
used. For convenience, as well 
as economy, use the longer-last- 
ing Eveready Layerbilt. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








Tuesday night is Eveready Hour 
ight 
East of the Rockies 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated 
N. B. C. stations 
On the Pacific Coast 
8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast 
network 





Each cell in the cylindrical type 
of “B” is a unit connected to the 
others by soldered wires. The 
space between the cells is wasted, 
useless. Illustrated is the Ever- 
eady Heavy Duty “B” Battery No. 
770, Eveready’s highest develop. 
ment of the cylindrical cell type. 


you shouldn’t miss 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lessoa text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
eae by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Jesus end Sinners 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 15, 1928. Mark, 2:1- 
17. Printed—Mark, 2:3-12, 15-17.) 

“And they come, bringing unto him 
a man sick of the palsy, borne of four. 
(4) And when they could not come 
nigh unto him for the crowd, they un- 
covered the roof where he was: and 
when they had broken it up, they let 
down the bed whereon the sick of the 
palsy lay. (5) And Jesus seeing their 
faith saith unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins are forgiven. (6) But 
there were certain of the scribes sit- 
ting there and reasoning in their 
hearts, (7) Why doth this man thus 
speak? he blasphemeth: who can for- 
give sins but one, even God? (8) And 
straightway Jest, perceiving in his 
spirit that they so reasoned within 
themselves saith unto them, Why rea- 
son ye these things in your hearts? 
(9) Which is easier, to say of the sick 
of the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven; or 
to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
walk? (10) But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath authority on earth 
to forgive sins (he saith to the sick of 
the palsy), (11) I say unto thee, Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house. (12) And he arose, and 
straightway took up the bed, and went 
forth before them all; insomuch that 
they were all amazed, and glorified 
God, saying, We never saw it on this 
fashion. ... (15) And it came to pass 
that he was sitting at meat in his 
house, and many publicans and sin- 
ners sat down with Jesus and his dis- 
ciples: for there were many, and they 
followed him. (16) And the scribes and 
the Pharisees, when they saw that he 
was eating with the sinners and publi- 


“cans, said unto his disciples, How is it 


that he eateth and drinketh with pub- 
licans and sinners? (17) And when 
Jesus heard it, he saith ynto them, 
They that are whole have no need of 
a physician, but they that are sick: I 
came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners.” 





As noted in our last lesson, Jesus, 
after the day’s work, sought strength 
in prayer, and then carried His gospel 
to neighboring towns. Then follows a 
period of preaching, teaching and mir- 
acle working thruout Galilee. After 
this journey, He came back to Caper- 
naum, where he found a delegation of 
doctors of divinity and men skilled in 
Jewish law, who had come from Jeru- 
salem to inquire into the new doctrine 
and the genuineness of the signs and 
wonders wrought in proof of His amaz- 
ing claims. We can very well imagine 
the excitement there would be in the 
town when it was known that Jesus 
had returned from His preaching tour, 
and was reported to be in the home of 
the well-known. disciple, Peter, and 
that a deputation from Jerusalem was 
waiting to pass judgment on His work. 
We can also very well imagine what 
the various opinions and shades of 
feeling were, if we think of the feel- 
ings and opinions that would be cur- 
rent in any town in the United States 
were a teacher making similar claims 
to appear with the same wonderful 
powers of speech and of deed. 

The crowd naturally gathers at Pe- 
ter’s house at once. The Pharisees 
and doctors of law from Galilee, Judea 
and Jerusalem, who had come to criti- 
cize would naturally be the first to 
secure seats in the hcuse (Luke, 5:17). 
The gathering crowd at once filled the 
house, the court, the yard, and surged 
out into the street. Jesus stood in the 
doorway, or possibly He stood in the 
open court, “and he spake the word 
unto them” (verse 2). In the city 





.somewhere is a paralytic or palsied 
man. He hears that Jesus has come, 
and he asks four of his neighbors to 
pick up his pallet or bed and take him 
to the new Healer. They advance, try 
to penetrate the crowd, that they may 
bring him within sight of the new 
Teacher, but in vain. Baffled at every 
turn by the eager and expectant crowd, 
they go to the side of the house, climb 
the outside stairway to the roof, and 
then let him down thru the covering 
over the porch, as we would say, or 
the court, or the enclosed space around 
which the criental houses are built. 

The new Teacher pauses in His dis- 
courses, sees the helpless and pitiable 
condition of the man, sees also the ex- 
pectant faith, perhaps mingled with 
fear, and says: “Son, thy sins are for- 
given.” Not one word yet of healing. 
He came to be healed. Jesus said: 
“Thy sins are forgiven.” The man 
doubtle$s knew that his affliction was 
the direct result of a life of dissipation 
and shame. It would no doubt be a 
great comfort to know that his sins 
were forgiven and the cause removed, 
but he certainly would be disappointed 
for the time being. 

The scribes, Pharisees and doctors 
of the law had been sent from Jeru- 
salem to find some ground of accusa- 
tion, and they now felt sure that they 
had found it. However, they said 
nothing except, perhaps, by knowing 
looks and glances at each other. The 
thought in each mind was: Does 
this young man claim to be God Him- 
self? Only the One sinned against 
can forgive sin He must place Himself 
in God’s stead. They no doubt shud- 
dered at what they believed to be hor- 
rid blasphemy. 

Jesus now turns from the man and 
to the waiting crowd, and, looking into 
their astonished faces says, in sub- 
stance: I read your inmost thoughts. 
You are saying to yourselves that it is 
very easy to say, “Thy sins are for- 
given,” when there is no proof of 
whether they are forgiven or not. You 
imagine in your evil hearts that I am 
deceiving this poor man without giv- 
ing him any help whatever. You think 
I have no power to forgive sins. I will 
show you. It was as easy for me to 
say, “Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk,” as to say, “Thy sins are for- 
given.” It is easy enough, for that 
matter, to say anything. Doing, and 
thus proving your authority to forgive, 
is another matter altogether. I said at 
first, “Thy sins are forgiven,” because 
you have been dogging my footsteps 
to find some ground of accusation 
against me. I will not turn to this 
poor man and say, “Arise, take up thy 
bed, and walk”’—that you may have 
proof, ocular and complete, that I, the 
Son of man, have power on earth to 
forgive sins. 

Then he saith to the sick of the 
palsy, “I say unto thee, Arise, take up 


thy bed and go unto thy house.” The 
effect was immediate. He at once 
arose and took up his pallet. The 


crowd, which refused the sick man in- 
gress, parted in wonder and awe and 
allowed him exit, and all exclaimed: 
“We never saw it on this fashion.” 
The special significance of this les- 
son is not the healing of the paralytic, 
but the fact that now for the first time 
in these lessons Jesus announces Him- 
self as clothed with the power to for- 
give sins. It will be noted that here, 
as elsewhere in Galilee, He calls Him- 
self the Son of man. It will also be 
noticed that the disciples never ad- 
dress Him by this title. The phrase, 
“Son:of man,” was by the Jews ‘regard- 
ed as a title of their promised Mes- 
siah; so they interpreted Daniel, 7:.13- 
14. The Son of man in these verses is 
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declared to have everlasting dominion | even with the outside edge of the NEW TINWARE NEEDS SPECIAL POULTRY WORK AT THE SHORT 
storm sash.. When the storm sash is CARE COURSE 


over all kindred and tdngues, and 
therefore the language of Jesus is cap- 
able of but one interpretation, that He 
who now forgives sins is indeed the 
Messiah whom Daniel predicted would 
have full dominion over a redeemed 
earth, and who therefore had the right 
and power to forgive sins. Whatever 
the Pharisees and doctors of the law 
might think about it, we can well see 
why the people glorified God and said: 
“We never saw it on this fashion.” 

Naturally, this assumption of power 
to forgive sins would awaken opposi- 
tion, of which we have an account in 
the following chapter. There would 
be bitter opposition because right at 
this time He called a despised publi- 
can to be one of his assistants. (Mark, 
2:14.) : 

Levi Matthew, collector of customs 
at Capernaum, and therefore hated 
and despised by the Jews, probably 
had taken advantage of the many op- 
portunities to hear Jesus teaching, 
and had no doubt learned much of His 
doctrine. When Jesus passed by his 
office at the close of His sermon and 
said, “Follow me,’ Levi responded at 
once with heart and voice. It must 
have created a great disturbance in 
Capernaum, when the new Rabbi se- 
lected for His disciple a man so hated 
and despised as the collector of the 
port. When Matthew a few days later 
made a great feast, calling in his fel- 
low publicans, and then inviting Jesus 
and His disciples, it would create still 
greater disturbance. The Pharisees, 
or as we would say, the strictly re- 
ligious element, were greatly horrified. 
As the guests came out from the feast 
they improved the occasion by putting 
a question to some of the disciples in- 
tended to shake their faith in the new 
Teacher; in effect: Why is it that 
your new Teacher mixes and forces 
you to mix with such a disreputable 
crowd? 

Jesus evidently did not give His dis- 
ciples a chance to answer this ques- 
tion. He took up the matter himself 
at once: “They that are whole have 
no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick.” This is one of the few cases 
in which the Savior resorted to sar- 
casm: In substance, He said: People 
in such perfect spiritual health as you 
think you are do not feel the need for 
any help from any source. Sick peo- 
ple do. “I came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinners.” Christ calls men 
to Him, and when they realize what 
He is and have some conception of 
His purity, they repent. 





Have Storm Sash Tight 


INTER winds get much more of 
a sweep in the country than in 
the city and country homes need good 
storm sash even more than do city 
homes. These make the rooms more 
comfortable in cold, windy weather, 
save enough fuel to pay for them- 
selves in four or five years, last a life- 
time if properly cared for, and if 
properly put on will stop almost en- 
tirely the thick frost coasting in cold 
weather. Have you given your fam- 
ily this additional protection which 
will soon pay its first cost? 

Both for protection and appearance 
storm sash should be repainted every 
five or six years. Any loose putty 
should be removed and replaced, as 
glass that is well puttied is much 
more difficult to break than if it is 
loose in the sash. Putty will stick to 
wood or even on old putty if the sur- 
face is oiled or painted before the 
putty is applied. Have just finished 
going over our own storm sash, most 
of which have been used seventeen 
years without breakage and apparent- 
ly are good for as many more years. 

Wood against wood does not make a 
very tight joint. Lay the storm sash 
on a table or other safe support with 
the inner or unputtied side up. Then 
take the flat felt strips which can be 
bought in 10-cent rolls in most hard- 
ware or notion stores and with quite 


_ Small tacks.fasten it around the inner 
side with the edge of the sirip just | 





put in place and buttoned down, the 
felt is pressed against the window 
frame and a very tight joint results. 
One can easily tell in cold weather if 
windows and storm sash fit closely. If 
the windows frost over, it means the 
storm sash fits loosely and lets the 
cold air in to strike the windows. The 
felt strip already described is the rem- 
edy. If the storm sash frosts, it means 
the window is too loose and lets the 
warm air out to strike the outer glass. 
Weather strips on the windows is the 
best remedy, altho felt strips or any- 
thing to stop the passage of the air 
will help. 

Storm sash are needed on south 
and east windows almost as much as 
north and west ones. Last year as I 
sat at my desk my left arm was quite 
near a large south window with good 
windows but no storm sash. After a 
few days of cold weather I developed 
what was apparently a bad case of 
Yheumatism in my left shoulder and 
back. Suspecting that the window so 
close might have something to do with 
the trouble, I had a storm sash put 
on with the felt strip to make a tight 
joint. Within a few days the rheuma- 
tism disappeared and gave no further 
trouble, even in much colder weather. 
So do not stop with the north and 
west windows when putting on storm 
sash. At least one window in each 
sleeping room should be left without 
storm sash, so the room can be venti- 
lated. Those with the slide at the 
bottom give entirely too little ven- 


tilation, and the ones which fasten | 


out at the bottom are noisy and likely 
to work loose in a high wind.—I. W. 
Dickerson. 





Eggs Help Prevent Rickets 


ON’T stint on the eggs this win- 
ter for the children’s diets, even 
tho eggs may be more scarce than us- 
ual. Eggs contain vitamin D, and vit- 
amin D prevents rickets; a disease of 
children that often affects the bones, 
causing bowed legs or over-prominent 
foreheads, or in less severe cases, rest- 
lessness at night, constipation, head 
sweating or weak muscles. It is a se- 
rious condition even in its mildest 
form for it lowers a child’s resistance 
to infectious diseases. 

Exposing the body to the direct rays 
of the sun is one of the best ways to 
prevent rickets. When little of the 
body is exposed to sunshine in the 
winter time, food must be relied upon 
to furnish the life-giving substance. 
An egg yolk is one of the best sources 
of this vitamin; eggs are especially 
valuable for children during the 
winter. 





Extension window frames covered 
with canvas or unbleached muslin will 
let in air and keep out snow and 
strong wind on winter nights. 





It is frequently observed that new tin- 
ware, such as milk cans, buckets, strain- 
ers, separator bowls, and so on, rusts 
more easily than ‘used tinware; but few 
understand just why this is so. It is due 
to the fact that new metal surfaces do 
not have a perfectly impervious glaze 
like glass or chinaware, but are more or 
less porous. With use, these pores soon 
become filled with a sort of film or 
grease, which then serves as a protective 
coat for the metal. We have a somewhat 
Similar condition in the cylinders of auté 
and tractor engines, which are dull and 
porous at first, but with use soon acquire 
a hard, glass-like polish. 

The tinned parts of a new separator or 
milking machine, or even small tinware, 
should receive special care for the first 
month or so. They should be thoroly 
dried and polished with a dry cloth and 
then hung in a dry, warm place. Tinware 
today is the best ever put out, but it 
must be started in right. Buyers of a 
new cream separator must not follow the 
same washing and cleaning method they 
have been using with their old one, but 
must use especial care in drying. 








Poultry raisers thruout Iowa should put 
red pencil marks around the dates, Janu- 
ary 30 to February 4. An outstanding 
feature of the poultry department this 
year will be the discussions by Iowa poul- 
try raisers who have been successful. Each 
of these will talk on some specific phase 
of his work. 

Turkey raising is coming back in Iowa. 
For the first time in years, a part of the 
program will be devoted to this subject. 
A turkey specialist from another state 
will be present to discuss feeding, man- 
agement and breeding problems. 

Egg production and chick feeding and 
management will have a prominent place 
on the program. Results of experiments 
carried on at the college poultry farm 
during the past year will be available. 

Problems of egg marketing, a subject 
often neglected by the producer of poul- 
try products will be discussed by pro- 
ducers and dealers. 

Housing, ventilation, equipment, sanita- 
tion and the Iowa Poultry Improvement 
Association also have a place in the poul- 
try raisers’ short course. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








How Digger the Badger Came to the Green Meadows 


The little people who live down on the 
Green Meadows were beginning to feel 
envious of the little folks who dwell in the 


Green Forest, and you know that envy is 
a very bad feeling to have. But some- 
how they couldn’t seem to help it. And 
it was all because it seemed as if every 
stranger who arrived chose the Green 
Forest for his home instead of the beau- 
tiful, broad Green Meadows. There was 
Prickly Porky, who had come down from 
the North Woods. And there was Unc’ 
Billy Possum, who had come up from 
way down in “ol’ Virginny.” And there 
was Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, who had come 
up from the same place, to be neighbor 
to Unc’ Billy. They all chose the Green 
Forest. Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk 
and Danny Meadow Mouse sat in Johnny 
Chuck’s dooryard talking it over. 

“It isn’t fair!” said Johnny Chuck, care- 
fully brushing sand from the seat of his 
trousers. “It just isn’t fair!” 

Jimmy Skunk stretched himself out 
lazily and yawned. ‘“That’s right, Johnny 
Chuck, it isn’t fair,” said he. “Anyway, 
the Green Meadows are prettiest.” 

“Of course they are!” Danny Meadow 
Mouse broke in. “There isn’t anything 
else in all the world so beautiful as the 
Green Meadows.” 

Jimmy Skufhk and Johnny Chuck both 
laughed. Jimmy got up and stretched 
lazily and looked away across the Green 
Meadows to the Crooked Little Path that 
comes down the hill. He straightened up 
suddenly and shaded his eyes with his 
hands while he looked more closely. 

“Who's that coming down the Crooked 
Little Path?’ he exclaimed. 

Johnny Chuck looked. It was nobody 
Johnny knew. All this time little Danny 
Meadow Mouse was trying his best to see, 
too, but he couldn’t, because he is so lit- 
tle that even when he stretched himself 
up on the tips of his toes he couldn’t see 
over the meadow grass. 

“Climb on my shoulders,” said Johnny 
Chuck, who is always good-natured. 

So Danny Meadow Mouse climbed up on 
the shoulders of Johnny Chuck. He looked 
over to the Crooked Little Path down the 
hill, and what he saw excited him so that 





he nearly fell off of Johnny Chuck’s shoul- 
ders. It was a stranger, and he was com- 
ing right down onto the Green Meadows. 
Yes, sir, there was no doubt about it! He 
was coming right straight down onto the 
Green Meadows without so much as a look 
at the Green Forest. 

Nearer and nearer drew the stranger. 
He had short legs, very short legs. They 
were so short that as he moved along his 
legs could hardly be seen at all. And 
such stout legs! They were the stoutest 
legs that Johnny Chuck or Jimmy Skunk 
or Danny Meadow Mouse had ever seen. 
And the stranger was so broad that it was 
almost hard work to tell whether he was 
broadest or longest. He wore a long, 
silky gray coat that hung down on each 
side. His waistcoat was light and he had 
the queerest sharp black and white face. 
He walked slowly, as if he had come a 
great way and was very, very tired. When 
he reached Johnny Chuck’s dooryard, he 
stopped. 

“How do you do?” said Johnny Chuck, 
in his most polite manner. 

“Howdy,” replied the stranger gruffly. 

“Have you come far?” asked Jimmy 
Skunk. 

The stranger sighed. “I should say [I 
have! I’ve come all the way out of the 
Great West,”’ he replied. 

Danny Meadow Mouse had edged off 
to a safe distance as the stranger ap- 
proached. So many were always looking 
for Danny to gobble him up that he had 
no mind to run any risks with a total 
stranger. ‘‘May I ask who you are?” he 
called, in his funny, squeaky little voice. 

“Sure, son,” was the reply. “I’m Dig- 
ger the Badger. Everybody out in the 
Great West knows me.” 

“And are you going to stay here long?” 
asked Johnny Chuck. 

“T don’t know. I’m just looking for a 
home. Is this a good place to live?” in- 
quired Digger the Badger. 

“The best place in all the world!” cried 
Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk ahd Dan- 
ny Meadow Mouse together. 

“Then this is just the place I want to 
live!’ declared Digger. “I think Ill look 
around a bit.” 

(Concluded next week) 








FOR He HEALTHO Y 
YOUR FAMILY ~ — 


ERESOTA Flour is milled for just one pur- 
pose—to make appetizing, healthful bread. 
and pastry. It absorbs more water than 
It makes a loaf that keeps moist 
longer, and it takes less flour to the loaf. House- 
‘wives report wonderful results in baking cakes 
Ceresota has earned the 
name—‘‘The Prize Bread and Pastry Flour of 


other flours. 


and pies, as well. 


the World”. 


Look for the Boy on the Sack. 
‘The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Company 


‘ Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WONDERFUL 


Painting Book for the Kiddies—10c. 











ages—12 magnificently colored 


arts—complete instructions to 


young artists—set of beautiful Japanese water colors— 





COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
y 10c for your beautiful painting book, “The 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 
THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING 
dventures of Ceresota’ and the set of Japanese water 





Big, beautiful 6x8—48 P 
pictures—12 painting c 
wonderfully interesting fairy story. Sent postage prepaid. 
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Noted dairy experts say that in the aver- 
age herd one-tenth more milk will double 
the net profit. It costs no more, for in- 


stance, to house, feed and care for a good 
milker than a poor milker. After actual expenses 
are met every quart of milk is net profit. What 
other effort on the farm will pay you so hand- 
somely as intensive milk-production? 

Let Kow-Kare work for you this winter. Use it 
as thousands of other money-making dairies 
are doing—to systematically regulate and condi- 
tion your cows so that they are able to turn their 
food into big milk yields. A few cents per month 
per cow pays for all the Kow-Kare needed—a mere 
fraction of your certain returns. 

For cows about to freshen, give a tablespoonful 
of Kow-Kare at feedings for two or three weeks 
before and after calving. It builds vigor to stand 
the strain of calf-birth, and to resist disease. 

Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., are all suc- 
cessfully treated with Kow-Kare. Full directions 
on each can. Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have Kow-Kare. Large size $1.25; 6 cans 
for $6.25. Small size 65c. Send for booklet, ““More 
Milk from the Cows You Have.” 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 
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You can 
doit... 
heres how 


The regular condi- 
tioning of cows with 
Kow-Kare calls for 
only a tablespoonful 
in the feed one to two 
weeks each month— 
depending on the gen- 
eral vigor and produc- 
tiveness of the indi- 
vidual cow. Give this 
plan a trial this win- 
ter on the whole herd. 
It costs so little and 
does so much you can- 
not help but profit 
by it. 








Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 


With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own complete min- 
eral at a surprisingly low cost —a mixture of recognized con- 
ditioning value. Simply mix 30 lbs. sait, 30 Ibs. finely-ground 
limestone, 30 Ibs. steamed bone meal and four cans (large) 








Kow-Kare. For well under $6 per hundred you will have an 
beatable mi 1, Use 80 lbs. of this mixture toa tonof grain. 
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' the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 


Co: Wool Fat is made from the oil ex- 
tracted from sheep’s wool. It heals and soothes but 
will not blister the most sensitive wound. For sore teats on 
cows, caked udders, sore shoulders and necks on horses, 
collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, cuts, wounds, burns of any 
kind on man or beast it is unequalled. 

LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE Corona is sold by nearly all 
druggists or direct from us on receipt of price— 8 oz. tins 
65e, 20 oz. tims $1.25, postpaid.’ If you will send your 
name and address, we'll mail you a liberal sample and our 
32-page book of uses Freee: We want you to see for yourself 


CORONA MFG. CO. 377 Co-ona Bldg.,Kenton,0. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management wii! ve csserfully suswered. 
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Questions concerning 








Buying Dairy Alfalfa 


Complaints from many dairymen 
that their orders for alfalfa are im- 
properly filled by shippers indicate 
that in most cases the dairymen are 
using indefinite descriptive terms in 
placing their orders. Descriptive 
terms in orders, such as “good feed- 
ing alfalfa,” “choice alfalfa,” ‘“pea- 
green leafy alfalfa,” “fancy dairy al- 
falfa,” or “Select dairy alfalfa,’ may 
be interpreted differently by shippers 
and buyers or may make possible a de- 
liberate misrepresentation. In either 
case controversies and rejections often 
arise that are costly both to shippers 
and to buyers. The use of United 
States hay standards and federal in- 
spection is advocated to correct the 
situation. 

Dairymen require pure, leafy, well 
cured alfalfa to insure the percentage 
of protein and the high degree of pala- 
tability essential to profitable milk 
production. Altho dairy experts de- 
clare that protein mill feeds are not a 
complete substitute for a protein for- 
age such as alfalfa, many dairymen 
rely largely upon mill feeds for protein 
because of the difficulties they have 
encountered in purchasing alfalfa that 
is suitable for dairy feeding purposes. 

Dairymen can be assured that dairy 
types .of alfalfa will be delivered if 
they will specify in their orders those 
United States grades of alfalfa that 
are best suited to dairy feeding, and if 
they will request the shipper to attach 
a complete federal hay inspection cer- 
tificate to the invoice. Prices for high 
quality alfalfa, based on United States 
standards, are normally somewhat 
higher than for “common run” hay, 
not officially inspected. Shippers can 
not afford to-load the best United 
States grades at “common run” prices. 
Bargain prices are often quoted on 
hay offered for sale under such de- 
scriptive terms as “good feeding al- 
falfa” or “choice alfalfa,” but there is 
no definite assurance of.high quality 
under such specifications. 

The official United States alfalfa 
standards are based on definite spec- 
ifications for leafiness, color and for- 
eign material. Leafiness is given much 
emphasis in these standards because 
two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
protein of the alfalfa plant is in the 
leaves. High grade, as well as high 
feed value, is contingent, therefore, to 
a great extent, upon the degree of 
leafiness. Hay to be classified as 
“straight alfalfa” can not contain more 
than 5 per cent of grasses which have 
feed value and the No..1 grade can not 
contain more than 5 per cent of for- 
eign material. Such small quantities 
of grass and foreign material are often 
present in the purest of meadows but 
in baled hay are barely noticeable to 
the casual observer. These standards 
provide, also, that all hay good enough 
to. meet the requirements of the nu- 
merical grades shall be free from 
must, mold and injurious foreign ma- 
terial such as squirreltail grass or 
sand burs, and that it shall not be 
wet, heating or caked; nor shall it 
contain objectionable odors. 

The United States grades of alfalfa 
that are best suited to dairy feeding 
are: U.S. No. 1 extra leafy alfalfa; 
U. S. No. 1 extra green alfalfa; U. S. 
No. 1 alfalfa; U. S. No. 2 extra leafy 
alfalfa; U. S. No. 2 leafy alfalfa. 

U. S. No. 1 Extra Leafy Alfalfa— 
Hay of this special grade is unusually 
leafy with most of the leaves clinging. 
Fifty per cent of the hay must consist 
of leaves, or 10 per éent more leaves 
than the requirement for straight U. 8S. 
No. 1 alfalfa. The color and foreign 
material requirements are the same as 
for the No. 1 grade. This fancy hay is 
made by properly curing alfalfa cut 
in the bud or early bloom stage or not 





later than from one-tenth to one-quar- 
ter bloom. In non-irrigated sections it 
is usually a product of the last cut- 
ting of the season made in the au- 
tumn. Alfalfa that meets the specifi- 
cations of this special grade is soft- 
stemmed, with clinging foliage, and 
has a relatively high percentage of 
protein. Not more than 3 to 5 per 
cent of the alfalfa crop will meet the 
requirements of this grade. 

U. S. No. 1 Extra Green Alfalfa— 
Hay of this special grade is excep- 
tionally green. It must have 15 per 
cent more green color than the mini- 
mum color required for the U. S. No. 
1 grade. The leafy and foreign mate- 
rial requirements are the same as for 
U. S. No. 1. Hay of this special grade 
is produced usually under irrigation 
at high altitudes and is a very pro- 
nounced “pea green” hay. Dairy ex- 
perts claim that the feeding of extra 
green alfalfa favorably affects the pro- 
duction of the highly desirable yellow 
color in milk. Extra green alfalfa, 
also, indicates a high vitamine con- 
tent as well as a high percentage of 
the delicate, easily soluble and easily 
digested feed nutrients. 

U. S. No. 1 Alfalfa is leafy, green 
hay, very suitable for dairy purposes. 
During the cutting, curing and baling 
processes, hay of this grade must re- 
tain at least 40 per cent of its leaves 
and in addition it must be 60 per cent 
green. In order to be 60 per cent 
green according to the United States 


| standards the hay must be cured in 


such a way as to have received very 
little or no discoloration from heavy 
dews, rains, excess sun bleach, or 
sweating. U.S. No. 1 alfalfa is: meet- 
ing with much favor as a dairy hay, 
altho it is not as fancy a type of hay 
as. U. S. No. 1 extra leafy or U.S. No. 
1 extra green. During average years 
from one-fifth to one-quarter of the al- 
falfa crop in the important alfalfa 
shipping states will meet the specifi- 
cations for this grade and this grade 
normally sells at lower prices than 
such fancy grades as U. S. No. 1 ex- 
tra leafy alfalfa. 

U. S. No. 2 Extra Leafy Alfalfa— 
Hay of this special grade is unusually 
leafy with most of the leaves clinging. 
The only difference between this 
grade and U. S. No. 1 extra leafy al- 
falfa is in the color requirement, 
which is lower for this grade and 


| which permits moderate discolorations 


from heavy dews, showers or fogs. 


| Dairymen who desire strictly green 
| alfalfa would not be as well satisfied 


| 





with this grade as with the special 
grade U. S. No. 1 extra leafy: alfalfa, 
which has more green color. , 

U. S. No. 2 Leafy Alfalfa—Hay of 
this grade is just as leafy and pure as 
U. S. No. 1 alfalfa but it has less 
green color because of the discolora- 
tions from heavy dews, showers or 
fogs. Hay of this grade is being used 
extensively as a dairy feed but dair7v- 
men who desire strictly green alfalfa 
would not be as well satisfied with 
this grade as with U. S. No. 1 alfalfa. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that the leaves contain approximately 
70 per cent of the protein of alfaifa 
hay and that this grade is a leafy 
type of alfalfa which is produced in 
greater quantity than the _ fancier 
grades and can be obtained usually at 
lower prices. 

Additional information about United 
States hay standards, federal hay in- 
spection, hay market news and hay 
supplies, may be obtained from federal 
inspection supervisors at the follow- 
ing addresses: 

E. O. Pollock, or W. H. Binkley, 1513 
Genesee street, Kansas City, Mo. 

H. H. Whitéside, room 1209, 139 N. 
Clark street, Chicago, IIl. 
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W. M. King, hay, feed and seed di- 
vision, Bureau -of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Washington, bo GX ya 

H. J. Webb, 304 Capitol building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Good Feeding Pays 


Alfred Smith, tester for the Warren 
county, Iowa, cow test association, fur- 
nishes additional proof from his rec- 
ords that helps to prove the old adage 
that liberal feeding of proper feeds 
pays when handling dairy cattle. Dur- 
ing the first year of his testing one 
member had a herd average of 5,227 
pounds of milk and 244.9 pounds of fat 
per cow. The average value of this 
product per cow was $99.91, with a 
feed cost of $56.40. This left a mar- 
gin above feed costs of $43.51, which 
is much better than the average cow 
of the state. 

However, this member was not sat- 
isfied with the results. He sold the 
poorest cow in the herd and replaced 
her with a-good one, but the biggest 
change which he made was in his 
feeding metheds. This change in- 
creased the feed ‘cost per cow to $63.29 
per year. This increase in feed cost 
of $6:81 was also accompanied with an 
increase in milk and butterfat. The 
second year the average of the herd 
was 7,739 pounds of milk and 349.3 
pounds of butterfat per cow. This 
product sold for $153.45, leaving a 
margin of $91.49, as compared to $43.51 
the previous year. 

Mr. Smith reports that the members 
of the cow testing association are now 
growing alfalfa and other legumes for 
feeding and that in addition to culling 
out the poorer cows, many barns have 
been remodeled into modern equipped 
dairy barns. i 





The Dairyman’s Unpardonable 
Sin 


We dairymen all know we should 
feed the cows more protein than is 
found in the main grains that are 
raised on the farm. A little of the 
hirh protein feed, such as_ linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal and gluten meal 
mixed with our home-grown feeds 
make a very commendable ration. But 
what per cent protein the grain ra- 
tion should contain seems to be a de- 
batable question. Some say a 10 per 
cent protein ration is high enough and 
others claim a 20 per cent protein ra- 
tion is nearer ideal. 

The first thought is that the higher 
protein ration will be the more ex- 
pensive, which is true._ It costs more 
per hundredweight, but on the other 
hand if we feed the cow—according to 
the amount of milk she is producing, 
one pound of concentrate to every 
three pounds of 5 per cent milk or one 
pound of concentrates to every four 
pounds of 4 per cent milk, the feed 
cost will not figure so high as it ap- 
pears at the first thought. A cow re- 
quires a certain amount of protein ‘to 
produce milk and if it is not supplied 
thru the feed she consumes the pro- 
tein must come from her own body. 
The cow can draw upon herself for 
atime but there is a limit, and if she 
is to continue to produce to her full 
capacity this protein, must come from 
some other source, mainly thru the 
concentrates she is fed. 

Some claim a low protein feed is 
the best, but it only stands to reason 
that the grain ration fed to high pro- 
ducing cows should contain a liberal 
per cent of digestible protein. 

Sin No. 1 is low protein concen- 
trates fed to good milk cows. -And the 
unpardonable sin, which happens to 
most of us, is running out of this mix- 
ture of feed that we have set out to 
feed to our cows. A sudden change 
is to be avoided in all feeding opera- 
tions and the more highly organized 
the animal is and the harder it is 
working the more severe will be the 
reaction to the change of feed. 

Mr. L. C. Adams, Linn county cow 
tester, who won a gold watch at the 


Dairy Cattle Congress a year ago for 





being the most efficient tester in 
Iowa, would say that feeding ear corn 
to a dairy cow is also an unpardon- 
able sin. He says as far as the cow is 
concerned we could afford to pay 30 
cents per hundredweight to get ear 
corn ground rather than feed whole 
ear corn to dairy cows. And he-is an 
advocate of high protein concentrates, 
too, and has the figures to prove that 
he knows whereof he speaks.—Frank 
Bedell. 





Regularity . 

The first- rule or requirement of a 
well regulated dairy farm is regular- 
ity in feeding and milking. But few 
realize the importance of a systematic 


method of milking the cow, which is 
just as important as the regularity of 
the milking time. I believe the milker 
himself plays a much more important 
part in the total amount of milk that 
the cow gives in a year than we are 
apt to give credit. A good milker stim- 
ulates a large, persistent yield of milk 
and also increases the test of a cow’s 
milk. 

It is a well recognized fact that the 
best way to dry a cow up is to leave in 
her udder comparatively large quanti- 
ties of milk; while on the other hand 
the best way to encourage heavy and 
persistent milkers is to take system- 
atically from the udder every drop of 
milk at the regular intervals. 

If leaving in the udder large quan- 
tities of milk turns the cow dry, then 
leaving in the udder small quantities 
of miik detracts from _ persistency. 
Here is one place where great loss 
comes in. For instance, if a pound or 
two of milk is left in the udder of a 
cow that is giving twenty pounds of 
milk at a milking, the next milking 
she probably will give but nineteen 
pounds or about what she did the 
milking before, and if this is contin- 
ued, in six or seven months the 
chances are the cow is about dry. On 
the other hand, if the milker is encour- 
aging the cow all the while, by draw- 
ing from her udder every drop of milk 
at each milking, she should with prop- 
er feed be doing her best in about five 
months after freshening and continue 
well up until time for another lacta- 
tion period. Not only losing the pound 
or two of milk a day but by drying the 
cow up too soon you lose a month or 
two of milk flow. 





Buying Dairy Cows 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT want to get started in dairying 
but do not know where to get good 
cows. What would you advise, the 
purchase of yearling heifers, heifer 
calves or tried cows? 
ting started and can not spend a lot 
of money, but want to get started 
milking as soon as possible.” 

In buying dairy stock we believe 
that buyers can often get the best 
values by buying heifer calves or 
yearling heifers that are bred. If im- 
mediate results are wanted it is nec- 
essary to buy more mature stock. The 
demand for stock often determines 
which class of stock is selling the 
highest. Unless proved cows are pur- 
chased, it is necessary to cull some 
of the animals. 

If possible the animals should be 
selected from herds that have been 
in cow testing associations. In this 
way the records of the dams will be 
known. This will increase the per- 
centage of good animals. Even tho 
such animals cost considerable more 
money than many of the so-called 
dairy animals that have been sold in 
Iowa during recent years, they will 
generally be cheaper in the long run. 

Floyd Johnston, field representa- 
tive of the Iowa Dairy Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa, can often help locate 
dairy animals for Iowa buyers. His 
salary is paid by the state and pros- 
pective Iowa buyers can often make 
good use of his_services, which are 
free to Iowa people. 


I am just get-. 





Illustration above shows a group of people attending a 


Laval and 
in Arkansas. 
the skim-milk” demonstration. Hundreds of similar meetings 
were held by De Laval Agents during the past year. 





Dairy Day arranged by a Laval Agent 
me feature of this meeting was a “skimming 





Tests Prove Many Old 
Separators Are Losing 
Valuable Butter-Fat 


much money is being lost by poor 

separators De Laval Agents in 17 
states during the past year held 
hundreds of public tests, in which the 
skim-milk from some separator in each 
community was run through a new 
De Laval and separated again. 

In all these tests De Laval Sep- 
arators never failed to recover 
butter-fat from such skim-milk. 
The butter-fat recovered in this way 
was immediately weighed and tested 
at the local creamery or cream station, 
and varied in value from a few cents to 
over a dollar. 

The average results from all the 
tests showed that the separators 
from which De Lavals skimmed 
the skim-milk were losing butter- 
fat at the rate of $78.00 a year. 

More than 50,000 people attended 
these demonstrations and many of 
them were amazed at the separating 
losses revealed and asked for tests to 
be made on their own separators. 

In view of the fact that no effort was 
made to secure skim-milk from the 
poorest separator in each community, 
and that the tests were conducted 


De Laval 


Cream Separators 
and Milkers 


[: ORDER to show exactly how 


under the observation of disinterested 
people entirely in the open and above 
board, they reveal a general condition. 

It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that 25% of all separators 
in use today are wasting large 
amounts of butter-fat—enough to 
pay for a new De Laval in a short 
time. Is your separator in this class? 
To make sure it isn’t, try a new 
De Laval. 
Trade In Your Old Separator on 

A New De Laval 

The new De Lavals are the best 
separators ever made—they skim 
cleaner, run easier, are more conven- 
ient to operate and last longer than any 
others. They have many new features 
you will appreciate. Libéral trade 
allowances on old separators of any 
age or make made on new De Lavals, 
which are also sold on easy terms or 
installments. See your De Laval Agent 
or send coupon for full information. 


= THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 2022 = 








™ 165 Broadway, New York a 
a 600 Jackson Bivd., Chica 2 
. 61 Beale St., San Francisco = 
Please send me, withcut ( Separator O » 
obligation, full informa- { Milkker 
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CUT FEED BILLS 


The Gehl Roughase Mill grinds corn stalks or 
any other form of dry roughage. 

Makes good feed of what you are now wasting. 
It don't put more food value into roughage, but 
it enables you to GET EVERY BIT OF VALUE 
THERE IS IN IT—absolutely cuts out waste— 
gives you more profit and bigger gains from feeds 
grown on your own farm. 






Z/ Write and 
find out all 
about it. 





GEHL BROS. 
MFG. CO. 

716 So. Water St, 

West Bend, Wis. 



























Use Moore Bros. PURPUL medi 
Wax Dilators to heal the injured teat 
without closing. After operating, when 
sore or congested, for reducing sxid- 
won- 


ers or obstructions insert this 
derful healing dilator. Avoid expen- 
sive troubl Jost quarters, unpro- 


es, 
ductive cows. 


Package sent FREE 
Write us dealer’s ame and we will mail 


postpaid, 
RTED Moore Bros., Dept. N, Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated Wax Dilators 











ALBERTA = Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


Make plans now for your sum- 
mer vacation and tour this land of 
wealth. See for yourself what is 
here to interest you. It’s just 
across the border and within easy 
auto distance. 

See our great stretches of excel- 
lent wheat lands; our wonderful 
range. See our scenic mountain 
highways and_ resorts, wunsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 

Make up your mind to-visit Sun- 
ny Southern Alberta. Good roads 
all the way; comfortable auto 
camps everywhere; let us send 
you road maps. A hearty wel- 
come awaits you. 


Write for Illustrated Folder. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA 








TANK HEATER 


BURNS -OIL 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Here’satipon 
Roup control 
that thous- 
ands follow. 


Carry a box of 
PRATTS Roup 
Tablets in your 
coat pocket. 
When you hear 


hen-yard grab 
the bird and feed 
her one tablet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 

Of course the safe thing is to add one 
tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 
cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not oniy stops colds and roup 
from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 
gredients that snap layers back into actian, 

Like every other Pratt remedy, there’sa 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 









5 years of success 
as fair Srwcrsed 
behind the Pratt 
guarantee.Seeyour 
dealer for a money- 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 


























“Have Always 
Sold all the Stock 
I Had for Sale” 





109% Results 


Only one 27-word ad sold 
all the surplus stoek of S. C. 
Brown Leghorns for H. R. 
Fleener, of Searsboro, Iowa. 
He said: ‘‘I have had very 
good results with my classi- 
fied ads in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Have always sold all the stock 
I had for sale. Had calls for 
more than I could furnish. 
Am enclosing other copy 
which I would like to run two 
weeks.”’ 

That’s a record for quick 
results that can’t be beaten. 
It was possible because Wal- 
laces’ Farmer want ads go in- 
to more than 116,000 farm 
homes every week, where they 
are the guide for poultry 
buying. Make quick sales at 
a very low cost. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
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Cross-Breeding Poultry 
Hiybrid Hens May Be as Good Producers as Hybrid Corn 
By MILLER PURVIS 


ROSS-BREEDING the different 
breeds of fowls has long been ex- 
tensively practiced in England. In 
that country it is beiieved that cross- 
bred chickens are more vigorous than 
purebred ones and that cross-bred pul- 
lets are better layers than those that 
are purebred. This is thought to be 
true by a good many people in this 
country, but cross-breeding never has 
been sanctioned by our most careful 
breeders, nor have careful tests shown 
that cross-bred pullets make better 
layers than their dams are. 
Notwithstanding some wonderful re- 
sults have come from cross-breeding 
in this country, altho most of these 
results have started in accidental 
crosses or those that have been made 
where no attention has been given to 
keeping flocks purely of one breed. 
The first and most notable of all cross- 
bred fow!s in this country is the 
Barred Plymouth Rock, a breed that 
in the beginning resembled Topsy in 
that it “jes’ grew up” from mixed 
ancestry to be noticed by some one 
who had a good eye for color effects 
and selected specimens from which 
this beautiful breed started. I say 
breed instead of variety because for 


| Many years the Barred Rock was the | 


only variety of the breed. Its popu- 
larity began as soon as it appeared 
and has continued to this day. 

Later in the same hit-and-miss way 
Wvandotte appeared and 
had a great period of popularity, under 
Sebright, 


Ambright and Hambletonian, until it 


| Was admitted to the American Stand- 
Nei- | 


ard under the name it now bears. 





earth and he and Mr. Buffinton went 
out to select the original stock. Dr. 
Aldrich got his r_d chickens and Mr. 
Buffinton picked up a few buff speci- 
mens which became under his skillful 
management Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
The Rhode Island Reds proved to be 
worth perfecting and they are now a 
recognized breed with a splendid rec- 
ord as dual purpose fowls. No other 
variety of this breed has ever been 
introduced because the name fixes the 
color which prevents making varieties 
of any other. 


It is worth noticing that no other 
variety of Plymouth Rocks ever be- 
came as permanently popular as the 
original Barred varied. The White 
variety is next in popularity among 
the Plymouth Rocks and the Buffs 
have many friends but the other varie- 
ties have never been widely popular 
and most of them may be classed 
among rare varieties. In the case of 
the Wyandotte the original Silver Wy- 
andotte has become scarce, while the 
White sport has enjoyed increasing 
popularity and stands second to the 
Barred Rock for popularity among the 


| dual purpose (egg and meat) breeds. 





ther of these two breeds has an au- | 


thenticated ancestry. No account of 
their origin’ has ever been anything 
more than guesswork. Both were 
crude when first originated and both 
have been very much improved since 


that time. 
“Cross-breeding Plays a Part 





Later white sports appeared in both | 


these breeds and were perfected and 
introduced as new varieties. 
this time the Golden Wyandotte was 
introduced as being a product of Illi- 
nois, deliberately produced by intelli- 
gent cross-breeding. Still later came 
buff, partridge, penciled and a color 
variation called Columbian. Both the 
Plymouth Rocks and the Wyandottes 
have all these different colored varie- 
ties, which shows how much can be 
done in producing color to order in 
our poultry yard. 

Still later than these varieties, sev- 
eral years later, the late Dr. N. B. 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, introduced 
the Rhode Island Red. It was at this 
time that the late Roland Buffinton, a 
friend of Dr. Aldrich, introduced the 
Buff Plymouth Rock. These two gen- 
tlemen were good friends of mine and 
I well remember the beautiful autumn 
day when the three of us sat by a 
pleasant river in Rhode Island while I 
listened to the story of how Dr. Ald- 
rich, who was a popular surgeon, had 
noticed that Rhode Island farmers 
kept red chickens, because they be- 
lieved them to be hardier than those 
of any other color. To get their fa- 
vorite color they bought red male 
birds wherever they could get them. 
Sailors who visited ports in every part 
of the world brought back chickens, 
originally bought to eat during the 
voyages. There were reddish yellow 
chickens from China, reddish cocks 
from the islands south of Asia, Ma- 
lays, Aseel games, bright red fowls 
from Italy. These were used in the 
farm flocks of Rhode Island until red 
chickens predominated in the state, 
ranging in color from reddish buff to 
a deep mahogany color. 

Dr. Aldrich conceived the idea of 
making a new breed out of this mix- 
ture of blood from every corner of the 


About | 





These three splendid breeds show 
what may be done by careful cross- 
breeding in the way of molding the 





shape or manipulating the color to fit 
rather arbitrary ideals. 

Heretofore what cross-breeding has 
been done was for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a certain shape and color. Now 
comiug up for judgment is a system 
of cross-breeding with another pur- 
pose in view. It has long been known 
that certain crosses produce chicks 
which do not resemble either parent 
in color. Years ago I found that when 
I mated Barred Rock hens with a 
Brown Leghorn cock I got coal black 
pullets while the cockerels had mixed 
plumage, with black, barred and red 
feathers and mixtures of these colors. 
I did not think far enough to discover 
how this fact might be used with ad- 
vantage. It remained for Prof. R. C. 
Punnett, of England, to think-this mat- 
ter out to a conclusion. He noticed 
that in the cross just mentioned that 
when they came from the shell the 
pullets were solid black while te 
cockerels had white on top of their 
heads. This started him in making a 
series of experiments in which he dis- 
covered that in many crosses there 
were distinct differences in the color 
of the sexes when the chicks first 
came out of the shell. Very often the 
crossing could not be indiscriminately 
made. For instance, in mating Barred 
Rocks to Brown Leghorn it must al- 
ways be Leghorn on the male side. 

These experiments led Dr. Punnett 
into considering the economic value «_ 
this sex linkage. He knew that among 
egg farmers the 50 per cent of cocker- 
els that must be hatched were of no 
advantage and frequently were a dis- 
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FOR POULTRY 


EGGSHELL 
in the rough! 


A bag of Pilot Brand Oyster 
Sheil-Flake is just. so much egg- 
shell. Of course, it’s up to your 
hens to convert it, but they will 
surely do so if you'll keep it be- 
fore them all the time. 


Pilot Brand contains more 
than 98% pure Calcium Car- 
bonate. There is no finer egg- 
shell material obtainable, and 
no easier way to get it to your 
hens. With Pilot Brand to work 
with, your hens can make them- 


selves really profitable to you. 


Many a hen—and there are a 
lot of them—now costing you 
good money for feed without 
ptoducing, can put herself ona 
paying basis with the help of 
Pilot Brand. 


The way to get all Oyster Shell 
is to say “Pilot Brand.” With- 
out waste, foreign matter or im- 
purities. Purified, triple- 
screened, and odorless. 


Dealers Everywhere 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Oldest, Largest and Best. 





Averages over 100 p te per issue. 
to feed, house and. breed. 


American Poultry Journal American ——— 


lished 1874 


TY¥r. 25cf8; 5 Yrs. $1 ZN 


How to secure high 
egg production. How to hatch and rear poultry successfully 


Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 


Tho Hog Farmer’s Paper. Est. 1885. 


1Yr. 25c% 5 Yrs. $1522 


Filled with practical common-sens 


information of money-making value wo on every feeder and 
grower of herd. 


hogs. Helps you make money from the 
118-536 S. Clark St., 
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tinct source of loss. As a rule the 
cockerels must be kept until their sex 
can be determined and then sold at 
less than the cost of the feed they 
have eaten. This 50 per cent of cock- 
erels makes it impossible for egg farm- 
ers to raise as many pullets as they 
might if they did not have their brood- 
er houses filled to half their capacity 
py a lot of useless cockerels. By 
cross-breeding the egg farmer can get 
chicks from which he can select the 
pullets and destroy the males, leaving 
him only pullets to feed, thus adding 
to his profits. 

When this began to be talked about 
in England the breeders of purebred 
poultry were up in arms at once, argu- 
ing that if cross-breeding were begun 
the purebred poultry business would 
soon be ruined, but when it was ex- 
plained to them that there would be 
no object in cross-breeding unless the 
parents on both sides were from heavy 
laying strains and that sex linkage did 
not pass to the second generation, ‘so 
there must be purebred, heavy laying 
fowls from which to hatch the annual 
crop of pullets, they began to see that 
they were not in much danger. Now 
breeders of purebred fowls are finding 
that they have a good market for 
breeding stock and for eggs from 
cross matings from a source that was 
never before of much benefit to them. 

In laying competitions in England 
eross-bred pullets where both parents 
were from heavy laying strains have 


made some wonderful records as lay- | 


ers.. The egg farmer need not con- 
cern himself with the color of his 
hens. What he wants is pullets that 
can be raised at the minimum of cost 
and that will produce the largest pos- 
sible number of eggs. He does not 
raise pullets to sell for breeding pur- 
poses. He raises them to produce 
eggs and when they are no longer use- 
ful he sells them in the market. Be- 
sides in many kinds of cross-matings 
the pullets are quite uniform in color. 
The Brown Leghorn-Barred Rock 
eross produces pullets that sell as 
heavy hens and those I raised proved 
to be very heavy layers. 





Brown Eggs Sell Above White 
in New York 


A few years ago a considerable num- 
ber of corn belt poultry keepers al- 
lowed the preference for white eggs in 
New York City to cause a change of 
breeds kept on their farms. The pro- 
duction of white eggs has increased 
more rapidly than brown during re- 
cent years and as a result the former 
price difference is disappearing. 

In regard to this matter the New 
England Homestead says in a recent 
issue: 

“Now York is popularly supposed to 
be a white egg market but the offer- 


ings of fresh white eggs have increased ‘ 


s0 rapidly this season, due to the tre- 
mendous production in the Pacific 
coast states that the very best white 
eggs are now lagging about 6 cents 
behind the best browns. There is a 
certain proportion of the trade in New 
York which prefers the brown eggs 
and the relative scarcity of them com- 
pared with whites has brought about 
this unusual situation. It looks as tho 
the trends in production are changing 
and with New Jersey and the Pacific 
coast states specializing in white eggs 
it may pay poultrymen in other sec- 
tions to stick to breeds which lay 
brown eggs.” 





Feeding Oats to Laying Hens 


Many poultry keepers regard oats as 
an important part of the ration for 
laying hens, providing a satisfactory 
way of feeding this grain can be found. 

The addition of finely ground oats 
to the mash mixture is a popular 
method of feeding with some poultry 
men, but they often find it difficult to 
get the oats finely ground. Another 
objection is that oats purchased after 
it is ground is sometimes of inferior 
quality. 

An effective way to meet these ob- 


| 
| 





jections is to use whole oats. This 
may be done in different ways. When 
a scratch mixture is fed, whole-oats 
may be included with the other grains. 
Still-another way is to germinate the 
oats and feed it separately. 

Mixing 10 or 20 per cent of whole 
oats in the all-mash feed was very sat- 
isfactory in recent tests at the Ohio 
experiment station. The whole oats 


' and mash proved about equally palata- 
| ble and were consumed at about the 


same rate, so there was no accumula- 
tion of oats nor any picking over of 
the mash for the whole grain as there 
is when corn or wheat is fed with 
mash. The tests showed that as much 
as 20 per cent of oats may be fed in 
this way. 

Experiments are now in progress at 
the station to determine whether oats 
is an essential part of the ration 
and whether there are any advantages 
in either grinding or germinating the 
oats. 





Come In and See the Marked 
Poultry 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
will have on hand during the week of 
the Farm Bureau meeting at Des 
Moines several marked chickens in or- 
der to demonstrate what can be done 
with the new poultry marker we are 
offering for sale to subscribers. We 
have several chickens marked many 
weeks ago aS an experiment to prove 
the lasting value of the marker and 
at the same time we will have: other 
chickens here upon which we can 
show the actual process of marking. 

This is the best marker we have 
been able to find and believe it is a 
positive method to combat the poultry 
thief. We still have markers on hand 
and hope our readers will avail them- 
selves of the chance to get one.- Re- 
member, if you want to see how they 
work, come to our office at Eleventh 
and Walnut streets, Des Moines, and 
we will show you. Incidentally, we 
are always glad to meet our readers. 





Two-Deck Poultry Houses 


An illustrated article dealing with 
raising or housing Doultry in New 


England, generally shows one or more | 


two-story poultry houses. Such 
houses are rarely used in the middle- 
west and when they are used it is 
commonly because a barn or other 
building is remodeled for hens. I won- 
der if the severity of the New Eng- 
land winters or some _ such _ factor 
makes these houses better than some 
of the types of one-story houses used 
in the corn belt? 

Poultry housing, of the best and 
most economical sort, is still a new 
subject about which little is really 
known. Perhaps two-story houses 
may be better adapted to northern 
Iowa and further north than the types 
now being erected. I would like to 
see some tests made.—J. W. 





Artificial Turkey Brooding 


As a result of the co-operation of 
800 men and women with the Minne- 
sota experiment station in raising tur- 
keys by the so-called artificial plan, it 
is expected that one million and a half 
of these birds will be produced. The 
turkeys are hatched in incubators and 
are kept in brooders for atime. Their 
entire lives are spent in close confine- 
ment, the yards being four feet wide 
and forty feet long. Because of the 
danger from blackhead, carried by 
chickens, young turkeys are kept away 
from chicken flocks and on ground 
that has not been infected by them. 
Last year out of a lot of thirty-three 
turkeys grown at the station twenty- 
nine mature birds were marketed in 
the fall at an average of twelve pounds 
each and the net return over feed cost 
was $3. In some of the lots there 
were no losses at all. A lot of thir- 
teen young turkeys were put in an old 
poultry house and within a month 
eleven of them had died of blackhead. 


We Want to Send You 





END for this 

book now. It will 
show you how you 
can make your pouil- \ 
try pay youa bigger 
profit—how you can 
have a sure, safe and 
steady income from 
your poultry and eggs— 
how you can make poultry-raising 
Pay you as good money as any 
farm crop. : 


yo) Today, the value of eggs consumed 
every year is double that of 15 years ago. To- 
day, the nation is paying two and one-half times 
more for poultry every year than it paid 15 years 
ago. And our population is growing at therate of a 
million and a half a year. More poultry and eggs 
than ever are needed this year to supply this new 
demand—a new demand worth millions of dollars. 


$500 to $2500 a Year 


Take advantage of these opportunities. Profit 
from the enormous demand for — products. 
You can do it. You can raise bigger flocks and 
doit easier. Youcan make many times more money 
from poultry with no more attention than you give 
it now. Thousands of farmers have anincome from 
poultry alone of $500 to$2500a year. Socan you. 









aay “RITE-HEAT” a 


Gi1-B 

The new Buckeye “Rite-Heat” is a revolu- 
tionary oil-burning brooder for large flocks of 
chicks. It does everything a coal burner will 
do. A powerful heater gives an abundance of 
heat under all conditions, with a surprisingly 
small amount of oil. Simple, easy, and-econom- 
ical to operate. Sure and positive in its chick- 
raising results. Nothing else like it. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Get this wonderful new Buckeye book 


ee quick. Whether you raise small fiocks.or large, 


this book wiil be of untold value to you. And it’s 
absolutely free. Learnabout the new brood- 
ers. Don’t raisechicksanother year without 
learning about the great profit-making 
Buckeye Brooders and Incubators. 
Just mailthecoupon. Doit today. 


2 ne) The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
- 2915 Euclid Ave., 
Springfield, - Ohio 


The improved Buckeye Coal-Burning Brood- 
ers have Jarger stoves. They hold more 
coal. They give more heat. They burn 
soft coal or hard coal longer with- 
out refueling. They don’t over- 
heat or underheat. The new 
revolving hover saves time, 
work and trouble. NOW, 
learn about the other features 
and the low prices —the 
greatest values ever offered. 
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| THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 

2915 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. I 
I Gentlemen: 
l Please send me your amazing new Poultry [ 
| book FREE. | 
I Name 
| Coal-Burning Brooders—“ Rite-Heat’’ ! 
| Oil-Burning Brooders—“ Blue Flame” Add 


Oil-Burning Brooders— Buckeye Elec- [ 
tric Brooders— Buckeye Incubators 











Incubators 


1928 Champion Belle City 
We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out aline of 
new-type incubators, with six of the greatest im- 
provements made in 50 years. All controlled by 
ate pending. icite walls, ten: times stronger 

han wood. Moisture or heat cannot shrink, swellor 
bane it. New triple-walled doors which forever fit. 
Copper heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. 
New egg tray, new egg turner, deep nursery, egg 
tester. Sendfor my free book, *“The New Day in 
Hatching.”’ It showsthe newinventions, theincu- 
bators, 80 to 2400 Egg sizes, Hot-Water and Elec- 
tric heated, as lowas $12:95. Hot-Water, Oil,Coal 
and Electricheated Brood ers, 80 to 1000 chick sizes 
—as low as $6.95. Belcite built Chicken Houses, 
500 to 5000 capacity at half thecost to build. You 
cannot afford tocontinuein old. ways. Hatchevery 
fertile egg. Write me today. J. V. Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wis. 


BABY CHICKS at 4 Cents 


When Hatched with 


WINTER AND 
SUMMER 


st 


z 


COU 
«“ 


| RESULTS GUARANTEED 


= ay 
remnant. 
(Stanparo HOG REGULA Tite REGULATOR | 


— ‘ INCUBATORS 


Sa UTE RTE I 
Gar PROTEXOL 100 to 900 Egg Sizes 
eo. Si 7 


SURE HATCH A GOOD INVESTMENT 


It is a first class machine witb a successful record of 
27 years. Tens of thousandsin use. Double redwood 
case; copper hot water heating system; chick tray. 
Complete fixtures including moisture gauge. Auto- 
matic egg-turning tray. Instructions and Uncle Sam 
Poultry Book with ea “machine. 
Coal and Of! Burning Brooders 
Send for free Sure Hatch Book. Address 


Buy Where You See SURE HATCH INCUBATOR Co. 
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. ~ Box FREMONT, NEB. 
This Sign | — 

Look for this. sign when you buy live stock More 
and poultry preparations. It marks a good store— 
‘a place where you can get Standard remedies. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle Standard goods, 
write us for literature and prices. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mec. Co. 
Dept. 17 john W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


Maxers of Reliable Live Stock and Poultrv 
Preparations Since 1886 


Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
Get he: 
See the Perm ore high. Raise 
























Brooding-Growing-Laying House 
Makes Money for You All 4 Seasons 
Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10x10 construction, 7 ft. high 
Pei in front, 5 ft. highin back. Finest ——— and grooved, 4-in. matched 
| lumber throughout including floor. Wind, storm, rain and weather 
proot. window frames entra Vio-Ray (better than glass). 
admits'the health producing, bone building "Ultra- Violet. Rays. 
sections—easily and quickly erected. Wiitetoday for full comedares : 





Des Moines Incubator Co. mes =. 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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1928 is going to be a Galloway year. For months we have planned 
and worked to make it the biggest year in Galloway history. That 
also means the bigzest year in money soving for Galloway customers. 
Sk started by c aS parece. right 2 right down to the bone and now announce 
the bigaest price cute int in 15 years, made possible by greater production, 
reduced overhead, a smaller profit and a greater volume 


NEW GALLOWAY BALL BEARING SEPARATOR 
Ss An achievement in separator designing ona manufac Sto 
this New Galloway in the front ranks am: the works ¢ Greatest 

\ pectow ae “y est aie Success ¢ of Ball Bearing Construction. 

T a Entive Field--in donten, improvements, perfect 

skimmin; @. lig t turning, easy cleaning and low price, yet this New 

Galloway t salle! ae $35 + +2) less than other separators in same class. 

is New Galioway is the only separator in the world with a Built-In 

Spindle which never need 
New Detachable Bow! 


= removed from the machine. Has wonderful 


and stops 
with machine—insures constant perfect lubrication at every wearing 

int without any attention on your part. 
All se improvemen ~ ether with c our NEW Ball Bearing construction 
‘make this New of Separators--at prices that will 
open your eyes—made possible be our direct from factory-t: ofarepiamn of selling 


on the one-profit pass Re falls 
Trial--Retu para’ 
cast | all ph clakne-—ce fails to show as good ore better on eon 2 tis non tae M4 


skim: 
other separator AT like it, ki - 
‘orld mentee he or fa small monthly payments. | ts. Write tac Bree Se as § y Catalog 


$3.40 


Handy Andy 1 1-4H. P., newest 
& Galloway Engine family. Quality of a 
ae, price, it’s the 








ot can run i case ing aan it clean-- 
. cannot ot apiash hout. Water Epolee--nevet Spay es Soldon 
on Money Back if you don’t say, 
"its the best, weet priced 11-4 Engine in the world. @ 
New ~ Rogne 
Gy Catalog 20. 





Low AS $72.50. FoR  Pancee. 
W. ign 
soreader made. Greatest improve- 
. many thatare exclusive in the \ 


a 
Light draft 2 horse machin: ten 
ed feed. Patented ia poe a 
From Bota REAR WHEELS, Sh ot 
‘eads 


SHE COVER 


or down hill. 








lee, begror danturs. Wonderful producer. Very cheap and big mone: 
maker Investigate the crop. Co as Brice our, 
Convince yourse at we offer biggest 









fore buying any 
= = = 
over 10 to ph 


thy 
Weta ype 2 Be Hepsi pric 
fal 


serie sahiatien eek pecan 


Empirest:Wheels 


Haul double the load 
Reduce draft 25% 
and cut labor 50% 











BUY WHEELS for the last time. Choose 

EMPIRES. Wrought steel spokes and rims 
cannot break, even in sub-zero weather. Solid 
one piece iron hubs, with cast-on sand bands, 
have no removable box or other parts to work 
loose. Hub metal is our own exclusive compos- 
ition, much harder and far more durable than 
common cast iron. Spokes are welded into the 
hub (making a non-breakable, one piece con- 
f struction) and cold riveted into the rim, forming a solid 
spoke head that never can work loose or wear out. Plenty 
of spokes make it impossible for EMPIRES to ever cave 
in rs the rim and spokes will never bend. when striking 
rocks. 


Make old gears like new 


Get many years more wear out of your old gear; or buy an old 

Mail gear; fit it with EMPIRES and save the price of a new one. Wide 

coupon oy tires reduce draft 25%; low wheels make loading and unloading 50% 

EMPIR easier. EMPIRE’S hubs are guaranteed for life against wearing 
rices. out. We will replace, free of charge, if hubs ever need refilling. 

REE If your dealer does not have genuine EMPIRES mail coupon di- 

- catalog. rect to us for prices 








and big FREE catalog 
showing all styles of 
steel wheels, axles, 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Dept. W, Quincy, Ill. 











Name skeins, gears, wagons. 
Address EMPIRE MFG. CO. 

Dept. W, QUINCY, ILL. 7 
Town State 








a 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















IFARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledge. 
7 answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
Q . 


He will gladly 








Machinery Repairs Should 
Be Ordered 


It is assumed that every careful 
farmer has long before this time put 
every machine possible under shelter 
and stored in as good suape as condi- 
tions will permit. On some rented 
farms with grasping or indifferent 
landlords, the renter may have trouble 
in securing decent machine sheds; but 
even here, a straw shed may be util- 
ized or a shed improvised from poles 
laid in the forks of trees or set on 
posts and a section of an old roof laid 
on them, or a roof made from a few 
sheets of galvanized iron. Build these 
temporary shelters so that about the 
time you are ready to take the machin- 
ery out, the sheds will come in handy 
as shelters for hogs or cattle or other 
livestock when they need to get out of 
the hot sun. 

Binder canvases should be rolled up 
when dry, a wire put around them, and 
hung from the rafters where mice and 
rats can not jump to them. Tarpaul- 
ins which are not needed during the 
winter can be dried, treated to make 
them damp proof and mildew proof, 
and then hung up in the same way. 
Eveners and hitch equipment can be 
hung along shed or crib walls, ladders 
and fruit handling equipment can be 
put overhead in the machinery shed or 
garage, and so on. 

At this time one should go over ev- 
ery machine and make a list of every 
part that is broken or badly worn, list- 
ing these by make and model or size 
of machine, name of part wanted, and 
casting or repair part. Take this list 
to your implement dealer and insist 
that he order these parts promptly, so 
that you will have them ready to put 
on when you get ready to overhaul the 
machinery before spring work begins. 
If he refuses to co-operate, take the 
matter up directly with the manufac- 
turer and see if you can not get action 
in this way. If you are unable to 
make out the name of the machine or 
can not make out the casting number 
of any needed part, consult your deal- 
er and see if he can not help you. If 
at all possible, the casting or repair 
number of the part should be used in 
ordering, to save time and mistakes. 

And in ordering replacement of re- 
pair parts, it is always safest to order 
genuine parts from the manufacturer 
of the machine. Sometimes these out- 
side replacement parts are about as 
good as the genuine, but it is safest to 
get the genuine unless the dealer him- 
self will guarantee that the outside 
parts are equally satisfactory. Later 
we will offer suggestions on overhaul- 
ing the machinery.—I. W. D. 





Peculiar Partnership Question 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“A and B together bought a small 
thresher, both paying one-half the 
price. Each of them has a small trac- 
tor. Now as A has been using his own 
tractor and the partnership thresher 
threshing for some neighbors without 
B’s help. How much should B re- 
ceive from the gross earnings of A 
from this threshing work?” 
In general the use of the small 
thresher is equal ifi’value per day to 
the use of the tractor plus the cost of 
the oil used, but not including fuel or 
operator. This is because the tractor 
is used more days per year than the 
thresher, and hence the interest, de- 
preciation and shelter is spread over 
more days. 
With this understanding, a fair way 
to divide the gross earnings of A while 
threshing without B would be to de- 
duct the cost of the fuel used and $4 
per day for A’s time, then divide the 





remainder into two equal parts, one 





for the tractor and one for the thresh. 
er. Then B should receive half the 
part set aside for the thresher. In 
other .words, deduct the fuel coxyt and 
$4 per day for A’s time, then give B 
one-fourth the remainder. 





Double Walled Wood Silo 
Leaks Air 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“T have a double wall wood silo with 
long studs and matched lumber placed 
horizontally between. It leaks air, es- 
pecially near the studs. I have tried 
painting it inside with asphalt roofing 
paint, but it does not seem to help 
much. Would it be practical to line it 
with cement plaster? If so, what thick- 
ness should it be? Have you any 
other suggestions that would be prac- 
tical?” 

One trouble with painting the inside 
of such a silo to stop a leak is that it 
must be done when the silo is empty 
and with no pressure on it. Then 
when the silo is filled, the pressure 
opens the cracks and the paint does 
but little good. 

One way this trouble is sometimes 
remedied is by tacking heavy galvan- 
ized wire fencing around the inside 
and then building about a two and 
one-half inch wall of cement plaster 
applied in about the same way that 
stucco is put on. Another way is to 
line the inside of the silo with enough 
lap so as to make tight joints when 
the silage settles tight against it. Lin- 
ing with tough felt roofing or even 
tough building paper might cure the 
trouble for one season, but this is 
likely to tear more or less, especiaily 
in digging out the silage. We should 
be glad to hear from some of our 
readers as to any cheap and service- 
able methods they have worked out to 
overcome this trouble——I. W. D 





Suggestions on Storing Ice 


It is high time that the farmer be 
looking after his-ice crop, which is 
not a luxury on any farm and almost 
an absolute necessity on-the dairy 
farm. With ice available, milk and 
cream can be cooled promptly and 
kept cool and sweet until marketed. 
Where a quality market is available, 
the use of ice will easily pay for itself 
in the better prices received. 

Tests for a number of years at 
South Dakota State College have 
shown that the proper storage of ice 
will largely determine its keeping 
qualities. 

In these tests, two lots of fifteen 
tons of ice were stored, one in a 12x12 
foot pile on top of the ground and the 
other in a 12x12 foot pit in the ground. 
The tops and sides of the ice piles 
were covered with a layer of chopped 
straw at least a foot in depth and 
boards were used to prevent rain pen- 
etrating to the stored ice. About 
three times as much usable ice was ob- 
tained from the ground storage ice as 
from surface storage. 

Straw is not a first class material 
for insulation, if the results of these 
tests are a guide. Sawdust is more 
effective. Wherever sawdust is not 
obtainable flax straw or any other 
straw may be used. When flax straw 
was used, about 30 per cent of the to- 
tal amount of ice stored was usable. 
From ice stored in sawdust, 40 per 
cent or more was recovered for cool- 
ing purposes. 

The basement plan ice house was 
indicated to be the best for storing 
ice. Such an ice house can be built at 
a relatively small cost and efficient 
storage obtained. Agricultural engi- 
ne2rs at the South Dakota institution 


' Yeovomnend that ice houses built whol- 
' ly or partially under ground should be 
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at least fovreen feet square if the ice 
is to keep thruout the summer regard- 
less of the amount of ice needed and 
used by the family. A survey conduct- 
ed among many ice house owners indi- 
cated that unless sawdust or an ex- 
cellent insulating material is used, the 
12x12 foot house is too small for keep- 
ing ice thru a long season. * 

When the ice is packed in the house 
and the joints of the cakes are tight it 
is just like one large block of ice. The 
larger this block of ice, the better it 
will keep. The house should be square. 
If one dimension is narrow, the ice 
will not keep much better than its nar- 
rowest dimension. This holds true, to 
a considerable extent, to the depth 
to which the ice is packed. Perfect 
drainage without the admission of air 
is also very essential, as the ice will 
not last long when the lower part 
stands in water. In many cases where 
pond ice is not easily available, satis- 
factory results were secured by freez- 
ing well water. In some cases, this 
was frozen in galvanized iron forms, 
then removed from the forms and 
packed in the ice house in the usual 
way. In other cases, the water was 
pumped into forms in the ice house 
and frozen directly in place in layers 
from eight to twelve inches thick.— 
rE. W..D. 





Different Way of Using Tank 
Heater 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“At the present time I am using my 
tank heater in a small galvanized tank 
inside our large cement stock tank. 1 
can close the inlet to small galvanized 
tank and heat water for the pigs as 
hot as I want it, afterwards opening 
inlet so the waters of the two tanks 
can mix. In this way I can heat water 
and also keep ice out of large stock 
tank. Will my tank heater work suc- 
cessfully the same way if I make a 
small cement tank inside the large 
tank with a two-inch inlet near bot- 
tom and another near the top of small 
tank, both arranged so they can be 
closed or opened at will? The gal- 
vanizéed tank is about gone and will 
have to be replaced.” 

This is a rather novel way to get 
double use out of a tank heater, first 
to get hot water in a short time in the 
small tank, then opening this tank into 
the larger tank so the hot water will 
be diffused thruout the large tank. 
We can see no reason why a small 
cement tank inside the larger one will 
not work in the same way the gal- 
vanized one does. Perhaps it may 
heat up more quickly and cool off 
more slowly. 





Dirty Fuel Causes Auto Trouble 


Most car.and truck owners do not 
give enough thought and attention to 
keeping their fuel clean, A very little 
water and fine sediment in the fuel 
tanks, fuel lines and’ carburetor may 
cause a lot of annoyance and consid- 
erable expense in locating the cause of 
the trouble, if one depends on the av- 
erage garage mechanic to do the work. 
This has been brought to my attention 
on my own car on two different occa- 
sions. 

On the first trip I ever made with 
my new six-cylinder car, I noticed that 
the car slowed up a time or two and 
stopped, but started again when I 
stepped on the starter. Finally it 
stopped and refused to go again. By 
testing the spark I diagnosed the trou- 
ble as being with the fuel, but on tak- 
ing the carburetor cup off (this car- 
buretor had no drain cock)) I found 
fuel in the carburetor but apparently 
not getting to the engine. As there 
was considerable fine sediment in the 
carburetor bowl, I suspected at once 
that a particle had stopped in the fuel 
jet or needle valve; and on taking it 
apart I found this to be the case. On 
clearing it out and cleaning the sedi- 
ment out of the carburetor bowl, the 
engine started and gave no more trou- 


ble for about 5,000 miles. 
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Amazing Surplus of Power Maintained 


by Force-Feed Lubrication 


makers in power and performance 

from low-grade fuel has again been 
proved by official tests. Last year the 
Hart-Parr 12-24 and 18-36 tractors 
established records for surplus power 
and fuel economy, and now the great 
28-50 joins them as victors by develop- 
ing 46 horsepower on the draw-bar and 
64} horsepower on the belt, a surplus of 
64% and 28% respectively above its 
draw-bar and belt rating. 


Tin Hart-Parr tractors are pace- 


In developing this astonishing surplus 
of power over its rating, the great Hart- 
Parr 28-50 also established a new record 
in low-grade fuel economy, setting a 
record of 10.73 horsepower hours per 
gallon of distillate used. 


In establishing this new mark it also 


set a record in fuel economy over all 
makes of tractors of equal or approxi- 
mate rating, regardless of whether the 
fuel used was gasoline, kerosene, or dis- 
tillate, all of which a Hart-Parr burns 
equally well. 

The amazing surplus of power in all 
Hart-Parr tractors is maintained year 
after year by force-feed lubrication, an 
exclusive Hart-Parr feature. Crank case 
dilution is impossible, because fresh oil 
is constantly pumped under heavy pres- 
sure to all parts of the motor. With 
force-feed’ lubrication Hart-Parrs con- 
tinue to lead in all records on low-grade 
fuels. It is a guarantee of tractor power, 
fuel economy and long life. There are 
Hart-Parrs still working after 20 years of 
service—another world’s record—that’s 
final proof. 


A new feature this year is a third speed 
of 4} miles per hour in the Hart-Parr 
12-24 and 18-36 tractors which speeds 
up hauling and field work. 

Send the coupon today for the free 
booklet ‘‘Profits Thru Power.’’ You can- 
not afford to miss these convincing 
money-making facts. 








HART-PARR: COMPANY 
Charles City, lowa, Department I 


Please send me, free, your new booklet ‘Profits 
Thru Power.” 
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HART-PARR COMPANY 


FOUNDERS 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 





Just,a few days ago, however, the 
car began to miss and jerk at almost 
any speed when one tried to accelerate 
it, and again I suspected the carbur- 
etor was having trouble from dirty 
fuel. So I secured a gascolator filter- 
ing device and put it between fuel 
tank and vacuum tank, drained a few 
spoonfuls out of the bottom of the 
vacuum tank, removed carburetor bowl 
and cleaned out the sediment which 
had collected, and now the engine 
purrs along like it did at the very 
first. Since nothing else about the 
engine was changed in any way, the 
trouble very plainly was due to the 
water and dirt in the fuel. 

Now to complete the job I expect to 
put a water and sediment trap in the 
fuel line between vacuum tank and 
earburetor, blow out the fuel line to 
the supply tank, drain out the fuel, 
wash all sediment down to the end 
under the filling hole and wipe it out 
clean with a rag, and then count on 
having no further trouble with fuel 
sediment during the life of the car. 
Any small amount which may get in 
will be caught either in the filter or 
the sedimentNrap. 

What is this sediment and where 
does it come from? Much of it is 
moisture collected on the inside sur- 





faces of tank cars, fuel trucks, filling 


station tanks, and car fuel tank. Some 
of it is fine scale and rust from the 
different tanks, and so on. Its pres- 
ence is probably legitimate and no 
one’s fault in particular, but I have 
found it can be quite troublesome, and 
hope to eliminate such trouble here- 
after.—I. W. D. 


Another Idea for Tiled Floors 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Have read your short article on 
how to lay a tile floor for hog house 
or other building, with the hollow tiles 
laid flat on gravel and then covered 
with about an inch of rich concrete 
mortar. Will it not be better to lay 
the tiles on about three inches of 
packed sand, but to lay them so the 
holes will not match? Then rats and 
mice will not have a chance to nest 
and run thru them. Also, should not 
the cement mortar be put only be- 
tween the tiles and not over them as 
you advised? Cement makes a pretty 
cold floor and the surface of tilp 
would not only be warmer, but would 
be drier. Would be glad to have your 
opinion on these suggestions.” 

I do not consider three inches of 
packed sand under the tile-cement 
floor enough to guarantee a dry floor 
and one that might not be heaved by 





1 
hard frost. 
| floor should be thick enough to raise 





The foundation under the 


the top of the floor from twelve te 
eighteen inches above the surround- 


-ing soil so the water can not stand 


against the floor, and it should be 
porous enough to decrease capillary 
attraction of moisture and to allow 
space for expansion of the surface wa- 
ter in freezing. There should be at 
least six inches and preferably more 
of packed cinders, gravel or sand un- 
der the floor, and by packed we mean 
tamped while wet. 

Then as to laying the tile, it would 
be entirely all right to lay them so as 
to break the openings and thus keep 
out mice and rats. However, if the 
tile are laid rather loosely and the 
cement mortar is rather thin, enough 
will work down to block most of the 
openings. The objection to the plan of 
putting the cement only around the 
tiles and not over them is that the 
floor could not be kept clean. The 
filth would work down into the tile 
joints and into the tile spaees and be 
a stinking mess the year round, if not 
actually a disease breeder. The fact 
that the tile floor is slightly warmer 
than one of all cement is due to the 
air spaces in the tile rather than to 
the tile itself, and I do not believe that 
a floor with the top surface of tile 
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You can save a lot of time and 
energy in the job of getting in 
the winter wood supply if you 
have a few good tools of the 


right kind to use. In order 
to be sure you get the right 
kind go-to your local “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store 
where you will find a selection 
of saws, axes and other things 
that will exactly suit your 
needs. Go there for extra 
buck saw blades, cross cut saw 
handles, filing clamps, vises, 
the different kinds of files that 
are especially made for saw 
sharpening and extra ax and 
maul handles. 


If you have heavy timber or 
knotty wood, get a couple of 


good steel wedges — they 


save lots of backbreaking 
splitting. 

It is an easy matter to rig up 
a power saw and drive it from 
your tractor or a gasoline 
engine. You can get a 
circular saw and a mandrel 
at a “tag” store and with 
them construct your own 
frame or buy one ready to 
run, if you want to. 


It is important to find the 
“tag”? store because you can 
absolutely depend upon the 
quality of merchandise offered 
you. You will find the price 
is right, too. 


| ticeable. 


would' be any warmer than the tile 
floor covered with a thin layer of con- 
crete, certainly not enough to be no- 
The greater cleanliness of 
the cement surface would be of far 
more importance.—I. W. D. 





What Is Fair Rent for Crib? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“One neighbor wishes to rent an- 


| other’s corn crib which the owner does 





not expect to use. What rent should 
he pay for it?” 

The yearly cost of a fairly good 
building, such as a corn crib or ma- 
chine shed, will run from 3 to 8 cents 
per square foot of floor space, with 5 
cents per square foot per year as prob- 
ably a fair average. This includes in- 
terest on the investment, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, and upkeep, insurance, 
and so on. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the cost to the owner of having the 
neighbor use the crib or machine shed 
for a year is distinctly different from 
the yearly cost of the building. In 
many cases, the owner could not sell 
his building but must keep it ready for 
the occasional needs he is likely to 
have for extra crib room. Hence he 
already has the interest on the invest- 
ment, insurance, taxes and so on go- 
ing on, whether the building is used or 
not; and in many cases the deprecia- 
tion and repairs and upkeep will be at 
least no greater with the building in 
use than with it standing idle and 
weeds growing up around it. There- 
fore, while the 5 cents per square foot 


| of floor space per year makes a fair 


| stand idle. 





and convenient basis for computing 
rental, the owner should 
that whatever rental he gets is almost 
clear gain over having the building 
It would seem to me that 
where the crib or other building would 
be used and will have to be vacated, 
that the neighbor should pay 5 cents 
per square foot per year; but where it 
would otherwise stand idle, that 3 
cents per square foot would be a fair 
charge.—I. W. D. 





Joint Use of Tools 


We use the samé hay tools. We, 
in this case, refers to my neighbor 
and myself. Included in this list of 
hay tools are mower, side rake, hay 
loader, wagons and grab forks. In 
addition to joint use of the hay tools 
we also use the same manure spread- 
er, the same fertilizer spreader, the 
same lime distributor, have joint use 
of the same walking plow, the same 
disk and the same end gate seeder. 
We also use the same corn binder. 

This joint use of these tools is made 
possible and satisfactory by reason of 
our location. We live just across the 
road from each other. Part of these 
tools belong to one of us and part to 
the other. Our combined supply of 


| labor makes a “nice size” hay gang. 





The loss of time of moving the ma- 
chinery from one farm to another is 
at a minimum because of the short 
distance between us. 

I have done some pretty careful fig- 
uring to see how much we gain in this 
joint use of these tools. As nearly as 
I can calculate we are saving interest 
on the investment and the deprecia- 
tion on all tools that would have to be 
duplicated if each of us owned a com- 
plete line. This saving represents 
about $70 in interest, and something 
like $100 in depreciation. This is, of 
course, joint saving. We have sort of 
an unwritten understanding that the 
man who is using the tools when re- 
pairs are needed supplies the neces- 
sary repairs. 

It would be possible to increase this 
list, but we don’t consider it practical 
to attempt to use the same gang plow, 
grain binder, corn planter, cultivator, 
and, in fact, any machine in which the 
work must be done promptly, and at 
approximately the same date year af- 
ter year. For instance, I would not 
consider joint ownership of the corn 
planter. When I want to plant corn, 
I want to plant it right now. No wait- 





| apart. 





not forget | 


ing’ until tomorrow. On the other hand, 
if I want to spread some limestone, 
yesterday, today or next week are 
equally satisfactory. I would not rec- 
ommend joint use of the manure 
spreader if the barns are more than 
eighty rods apart. I have seen men 
try joint ownership of hay tools when 
they were one and one-half miles 
This scheme was not satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, I have known 


| of joint ownerships of end-gate seed- 
| ers by men just across the road from 


each other that were not satisfactory. 
This failure was due to the personali- 
ties of the two men. They were not 
congenial to each other and each ap- 
peared to work to the disadvantage of 
the other. That was another way of 
saying that a success or failure of 
joint use of various tools depends on 
the ability of the men to work with 
each other, and also on the distance 
they live apart. 

Personally, under our arrangements 
we both have an access to a more 
nearly complete line of farming tools 
than would be practical should each 
of us decide to use only tools that we 
owned outright personally. 

In addition to the personalities of 
the two men and the distance between 
their two. farms, there is another fac- 
tor which enters into the practical use 
of these various tools. If the farms 
are large enough to demand almost a 
full season use of such tools as hay 
loader and mower, joint ownership 
will not prove satisfactory.. Yet a 
joint ownership of a fertilizer spread- 
er or a lime sower is apparently equal- 
ly satisfactory whether large farms 
are included or small ones. 

Certain tools seem to be adapted to 


| covering so many acres. If these acres 





are operated by one man, then it 
seems almost necessary that the tocls 
should be owned individually by the 
operator. On the other hand, if these 


|-same acres are operated by two or 


three men, the same investment will 
cover the same number of acres with- 
out any serious handicap to any one 
concerned, provided the men can work 
together conveniently. 

A complete line of farm machinery 
includes machines that are used al- 
most every day, thruout the year, and 
machines that are used promptly in 
season, and also machines whose use 
is perfectly satisfactory over almost 
the entire working season. 

If a manure spreader must be used 
every day on one farm, joint use is 
not satisfactory. If, on the other hand, 
the spreader is not used more than 
once a week by either party, joint use 
is very possible. The exact season 
machines such as grain binder and 
corn binder should not be considered 
for joint use. In the long-time season, 
machines as fertilizer spreader, lime 
distributer and such similar machines, 
may be used by a considerable num- 
ber of neighbors.—J. J. Newlin. 


When Should Fence Posts! 
Be Cut? 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Would like to know if oak fence 
posts eut in August will last as well as 
the ones cut in the winter time.” 

Some writers have advocated that 
posts cut in August will last better 
than those cut in the winter time, 





when most of the sap elements are in> 


the roots, but I do not believe that 
this has been conclusively proved by 
experiments. The difference in the 
seasoning conditions are probably of 
more importance than the difference 
in the sap conditions. When cut in 
hot weather the posts are likely to 
season too rapidly and season check 
and there is more likelihood of infes- 
tation with wood borers. When cut 
in the’ winter, the seasoning is more 
slow and checking is not so serious. 
Another reason for cutting in winter 
is that farm work is less pressing and 
the cost is therefore considerably less. 

Most untreated posts are of com- 
paratively short life, and it might be 
more economical to make the oak into 
fuel and make posts out of cottonwood 


Always look 
for the 


Red Brand 


(top wire) 


SHEEP 
and SOY BEANS 


J. L. Fleshner, Allenville, Illinois, 
plants 2 or 3 soy beans in each hill 
of corn. Acarload of Fall lambs get 
fat on the beans, lower blades of corn 
and stray weeds. 

Soy beans planted with cornand rye 
drilled between the corn rows gives 
R. V. Disharoon, Villa Ridge, Mo.,a 
live stock profit out of his corn field. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


**Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 
makes extra profits possible for many years 
to come. More than this, it keeps the chil- 
dren on the farm. “For what boy or girl 
will learn to love the farm if they are con- 
tinually worn out running after breechy 
stock or chasing neighbors’ pigs?’’ asks 
Mrs. Grace Frey, Abilene, Kansas. 

Fence for greater profits with RED 
BRAND. Copper in the steel keeps long life 
in; extra heavy zinc ‘‘galvannealed’’ coating 
keeps rust out; picket-like stay wires, wavy 
line_ wires, can’t-slip knots help keep it 
straight, trim, hog-tight, bull-proof. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3814 INDUSTRIAL ST., PEORIA, ILE. 

What has been your experience with or 
without good fence? We will pay $5.00 or 
more for each letter that we use. Write 
for details, catalog and 3 interesting book- 
lets that tell how others have made more 
money with hog-tight fence. 
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World Moskos 


for 
Farm Products 


TS freight services of 
the United States Ship- 
ping Board offer a natural 
outlet for the export of 
surplus farm products. 


25 services with 300 ships 
provide for regular sailings 
from Atlantic Coast, Gulf 
and Pacific Coast ports 
to all parts of the world. 
These services carry their 
shipments promptly and 
safely to their destinations 
—American shippers use 
them regularly. 

Write at once for a 
comprehensive booklet, 
profusely illustrated and 
containing complete .de- 
scriptions of these Ameri- 
can Flag services, their ports 
of call, sailing dates, etc. 
to Section 26 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet 
Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Packed fresh—in wire bound boxes, 100 pounds 
shipping weight, cont. 85 lbs. net wt. of fish. 
Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 

with every order new 96-page Recipe Book 
—approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. Per Box 
ROYAL HERRING Selected, Round........ $ 5.85 
Dressed, Cleaned........ 7.15 


YELLOW PERCH, Round, Sweet-meated. 8. 
PIGKEREL feonea sca Heallces sco. 10-78 
WALL-EYED PIKE Gieanta Dressed 13:90 
WHITEFISH, Large, Dressed 1 
CATFISH, Large, Channel, Skinned 
OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting) 

OUNDERS, Dressed and Headless... 














HALIBUT, Dressed and Headless -.. 
SMOKED WHITEFISH, (Tullibee) 10-Ib. b 

Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, 
MINN., at these prices, For quick service order 
from advertisement. Add 50c per box if you want 
shipments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for illustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO wre, ile 
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SAFETY FIRST! Po." 9.55, buying 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 


cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what von want and we will be glad to 
“five you names of rehable firms. 











| with water vapor, 
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ney 





and other cheap woods which take cre- 
osote well, since these are so much 
longer lived after creosoting. Bul- 
letins on creosoting can be obtained 
free from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., or from your 
own agricultural experiment station. 
—I. W. D. 





Soot and Creosote Trouble 


At this time of year many of our 
readers are having much trouble frum 
soot and creosote working thru crev- 
ices and joints in the chimney and 
playing havoc with plaster and wall 
paper. This creosotic material is a 
mixture of the condensed moisture or 
steam from the smoke and of the tarry 
and other sooty substances contained 
in the fuel. It is worst when cobs 
or poorly seasoned wood is used for 
fuel, but some trouble may come even 
with dry wood or coal, since water 
vapor is given off as one of the prod- 
ucts of any combustion. It is difficult 
to prevent any creosote production, 
but there are several ways of improv- 
ing conditions. 

1. Select fuel which produces as lit- 
tle water vapor as possible. Gas and 
petroleum coke and anthracite coal are 
the best in the coals, and the semi-an- 
thracite is better than the very soft 
coals. Thoroly seasoned wood of al- 
most any variety is better than-green 
or half seasoned wood. Green oak, 
hard maple, birch and so on are much 
better than the softer woods and in 
many cases are preferable to dead or 
seasoned wood which has laid out in 
the weather. Cobs usually contain a 
great deal of moisture and are very 
likely to produce creosote trouble. 

2. Manage the fire to produce the 
least smoke. The important thing is 


never to smother the fire but always | 


have a blaze’ or bright coals exposed. 
Feed the fire often and only on one 
side at a time. Some feed on either 
side alternately, while others prefer to 
push the fire back and put fresh fuel 
on in front so that gases formed will 
have to pass over the flame to reach 
the flue passage. 5 

3. Avoid stagnant gases in the chim- 
ney. One very common mistake is to 
close up the drafts completely on a 
stove or furnace when it ig necessary 
to control the fire. This hdlds the fire 
and chimney full of hot gases filled 
which gradually 
cools and deposits its moisture on the 
chimney surfaces, thus producing the 
troublesome creosote. When it be- 
comes necessary to check the fire, it is 
much better to keep the gases moving 
out thru the chimney by admitting air 
thru the fire door over the fire and 
thru the blue or chimney check open- 
ing. Usually the inside air is quite 
dry and this air, even if cool, will not 
cause condensation of the fiue gas 
moisture when admitted into the chim- 
in reasonable amounts. With 
stoves probably the best method of 
checking the fire is by admitting air 
thru the fire door or thru the stove top 
in such a way that the incoming air 
comes down and is heated before it 
strikes the flue gases. 

Where the chimney is small or low 
or for other reasons does not have 
good draft, all leaka#e except that con- 
trolled by the dampers and checks 
should be stopped with asbestos or 
other furnace mortar. If this does not 
give sufficient draft, it may be neces- 
sary to make an extension of galvan- 
ized iron and clamp it to the top of the 
chimney. 

4. Protect the chimney walls from 
chilling. The water vapor: in the 
chimney gases will do no harm so long 
as it is not chilled and condensed as 
liquid on the chimney wall. One im- 
portant fact is to keep the inside sur- 
face of the chimney as warm as possi- 
ble. Thus a chimney at the center 
of the house will be less likely to be 
chilled and the heat radiated from it 
will help much in keeping the upstairs 
rooms comfortable in cold weather. A 
double wall chimney with smooth flue 
tile inside and brick or concrete out- 
side wil be much safer from chimney 








fires and will give less trouble from 
creosote. Where the chimney is al- 
ready built and it is not desirable to 
tear it down and rebuild, trouble from 
creosote often can be remedied by put- 
ting metal strips at the corners, put- 
ting on galvanized metal lath, and then 
plastering with two coats of cement 
plaster. A sheet of fireproof insula- 
tion put between the plaster and chim- 
ney will make it all the better. 

5. Miscellaneous suggestions. Gov- 
ernment authorities recommend the 
burning of dry salt as a means of burn- 
ing out and keeping down soot. Throw 
about a pound at a time onto a brisk 
fire or a bed of coals, say two or three 
times a week. One reader states that 
he has overcome creosote trouble by 


| making a practice after the chimney 


is once cleaned to open the drafts once 
or twice daily and let the fire roar for 
a few minutes, that this will burn off 
thé soot as fast as formed. Others 
recommend burning old dry cells on a 
very hot fire, as both the zinc and 
the manganese dioxide they contain 
seems to help in keeping down soot. 
We should be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who have worked out a 
thoroly successful way of keeping 
down soot and creosote.—I. W. D. 





Coating for New Cisterns 


Many cisterns are being overhauled 
and replastered at this time of year 
and trouble is often experienced ‘with 
the water being hard and bad tasting 
for a considerable time, due to the ce- 
ment and water not being thoroly set, 
especially back from the surface. This 
trouble works off after a few months, 
but is disagreeable while it lasts. 

One way of.preventing such trouble 
is to run or pump the cistern nearly 
full of water as soon as the cement 
has hardened thoroly and leave this 
in for a month or so or until the time 
comes for the late fall or early spring 
rains. Then the cistern can be pumped 
dry and scrubbed out, and the next 
filling is not likely to give much trou- 
ble. If it is necessary to fill the cis- 
tern after a few weeks, a good many 
people brush the hardened surface 
with two or three coats of a mixture of 
one part water glass to four parts wa- 
ter. This seals the pores, makes it 
more water proof, and prevents to a 
large extent hardening of the water. 
Still another method is to wash the 
thoroly hardened walls with ordinary 
vinegar. The acid in this neutralizes 
to a certain extent the free alkali in 
the wall coats, as least enough to help 
keep the water soft. Still another 
method is to coat the hardened cement 
with hot paraffin, or with two coats of 
a mixture of gasoline into which as 
much paraffin has’ been shaved as it 
will take up. This is likely to produce 
an oily taste and smell, but will not 
interfere with laundry use. Extreme 
care must be taken in handling gaso- 
line and paraffin, as they both are 
highly inflammable and the gasoline 





fumes are dangerous to inhale very | 


long at a time. 


Charge for Silo Filler 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 





“What is a fair charge for the use 


of a silo filler without power or oper- 
ator?” 

Assuming that a silo filler under 
average conditions will last about ten 
years, the cost of operation, including 
interest on the investment, deprecia- 
tion, repairs and sharpening, and shel- 
ter, will run about 17.3 per cent per 
year of the first cost of the machine. 
If a small outfit costing say $300, this 
will amount to about $52 per year. 
Probably about eighty hours per year 
would be a good average where four 
or five neighbors work together. This 
would make 65 cents per hour as a 
fair charge. 

A larger outfit costing $450, at 17.3 
per cent would cost about $78 per year 
to operate. It will be in a larger ring 
but be used about the same hours per 
year. Dividing $78 by eighty gives 


| about $1 as a fair charge per hour 
| for this size cutter. 
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100 Pounds of Gasone 


MAMUPACTURED EXCLUSIVELY OY : 
A.C.LEGG PACKING CO. inc. F 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.U.S.4. 


Make better 


sausage at 

















less cost 


You can do it and we can 
prove it. A finer, snappier 
flavor, a better color, more 
appetizing odor, better keep- 
ing qualities — you can have 
them all at reduced cost by 
using 


egg's OLD 
PLANTATION 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SAUSAGE SEASONING 


“BUILT UPON A FLAVOR” 


A complete seasoning of the 
finest salt, peppers and im- 
ported Dalmatian Sage, 
scientifically blended and 
packed in individual, sanitary, 
wax-lined bags for seasoning 
10, 25, 50 or 100 pounds of 
sausage. All the original fresh- 
ness, flavor and aroma are 
sealed in until used. 


Legg’s Old Plantation Sausage 
Seasoning costs you less than 
a home-made mixture, goes 
farther and insures better re- 
sults, higher prices and repeat 
customers for your sausage. 


Used by leading packing 
houses and meat markets in 
their own sausage depart- 
ments. When your dealer 
grinds your sausage insist on 
having him season it with Old 
Plantation or buy a trial pack- 
age and grind your own. 


The A. C. Legg Packing Co., 


2422 First Ave., N., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Also makers of Legg’s Old Plan- 
tation Seasoning for general 
household use. At your dealer’s 
or send 15 cents in stamps for 
full sized carton, sufficient for 
seasoning ten pounds of meat. 


— 
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Systematic Acidity Testing 
Advisable 

A saving of $400 worth of limestone 
is the reward which one Illinois farm- 
er reaped for spending a few hours in 
collecting and testing soil sainples 
from a 160-acre field instead of cov- 
ering the whole area with limestone 
on the assumption that it was all acid, 
according to a case cited by C. M. 
Linsley, soils extension specialist of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Illinois. This instance is only one 
of several which has come to light 
in the soil testing project which the 
college is conducting thruout the state 
in co-operation with county farm ad- 
visers, he said. 

Without making a detailed test of 


the soil of the field, this farmer or- 
dered-500 tons of limestone for the 160 
acres. Upon the suggestion of the 


farm adviser, the field was tested for - 


acidity in a number of different spots. 
The results of this test showed that 
seventy acres of the 160 were sweet, 
or in other words, already contained 
enough limestone. Accordingly, the 
order was reduced from 500 to 300 
tons of limestone. 

On the other hand, many farmers 
are throwing away high-priced clover 
and alfalfa seed on land that is too 
acid to grow these crops successfully. 
Farmers often complain that they can 
get a stand of clover, but that it 
either burns out during a hot, dry 
spell after harvest or is killed by se- 
vere winters. In most cases, the real 
cause is the acidity of the soil. 

The soil testing project, which is de- 
signed to teach the farmer how to test 
his own soil, shows where and how 
much limestone is needed as well as 
where it is not needed. Under this 
plan the farmer is instructed how and 
where to collect samples from a forty- 
acre field. These samples are then 
brought into a meeting place where 
the farmer is shown how to test the 
samples for acidity. He is also in- 
structed how to draw a map of the 
field showing the areas of the sweet 
and acid soil. This map not only 
shows where to apply the limestone, 
but also the rate at which it should 
be applied. 





A County Alfalfa Contest 


Last fall $200 in prize money was 


awarded the best ten alfalfa growers | 


-in- Appanoose county. 

The Farm Bureau there has a slo- 
gan, “Ten acres of alfalfa on every 
farm,” a slogan that is backed by an 
organized program for extending the 
present seeding of 500 acres to 22,000. 

Will Miller, who won the first prize 
of $50, was the first farmer to spread 
crushed limestone in the county. This 
is his testimony: “Alfalfa hay is 
worth four times as much as timothy 
for feed and I can get four times as 
much per acre. I spread lime, keep 
the: field clean of weeds, and work up 
a fine, firm seed bed. But don’t fall 
clip the young seeding even tho a few 
weeds do come up. In my experience 
that is sure death to young alfalfa.” 

Another winner, Ross Whisler, said 
that his farm when he bought it was 
an unusually poor piece of land, “So 
poor that a neighbor told me there 
“wasn’t enough good soil on it to whip 
a dog on. I spread five tons of lime 
per acre, sowed a bushel of oats and 
twenty pounds of inoculated alfalfa 
seed. Since then I have cut six tons 
of hay per acre in a season.” 

Thirty fields of alfalfa were entered 
in this contest which is the first of 
its kind in Iowa. The Association of 
Commerce in Centerville furnished the 
prize money and the Farm Bureau, 
working thru a general committee, of 
which Paul Strickler is ¢Nairman, ar- 
ranged for the judging. A perfect 





score allowed 20 per cent for strength 
and luxuriance of growth; 20 per cent 
for freedom from weeds; 20 per cent 
for uniformity of stand; 10 per cent 
for thoroness of inoculation; 10 per 
cent for suitable location and drain- 
age; 10 per cent for economy of pro- 
duction, and 10 per cent for the intelli- 
gence of the grower in meeting his 
special alfalfa problems. The contest 
was limited to 1927 seedings and Prof. 
Joe L. Robinson, of Ames, placed the 
winners. 

County Agent W. O. Cruickshank 
says that 1,500 tons of lime were used 
in Appanoose county in 1925; 2,500 


| tons in 1926, and over 5,000 tons in 


indication of the in- 
terest in better crops there is the 
amount of phosphate used: one car 
load in 1925, three car loads in 1926, 
and eleven car loads in 1927. 

“There ought to be more dairy herds 
like Paul Strickler’s,’ County Agent 
Cruickshank told me, “but we must 
have more alfalfa before we can feed 
the cows, and the only way to grow 
this kind of feed is to put the soil into 
proper condition.” 

Mr. Cruickshank went on: “Now 
take Strickler’s field where he spread 
seven tons of lime eleven years ago. 
He cut three ton crops of alfalfa hay 
for seven years in succession and then 
when he plowed it up the corn made 
eighty bushels. When once the farm- 
ers realize that such a thing is possi- 
ble it doesn’t take long for them to 
act.”—Charles D. Kirkpatrick. 


1927. Another 


| tional convention. 
| gates of ours should not be merely 








Backing Up the Corn Belt 
Committee 








(Continued from page 8) 
to see to it that farmers are sent 
as delegates to the Republican na- 
And these dele- 


farmers, but the type of farmers who 


belong to real farm organizations, and | 


who know a sheep from a goat, or a 
wolf, perhaps would be the better 
name. 

If we are not powerful enovgh to 
nominate a Republican presidential 
candidate who is committed both by 
his past performances and _ present 
pledges to a real program for agricul- 
ture, then we should be courageous 
enough to say to the reactionary Re- 
publican bosses, “Very well, you have 
nominated your man, but he will not 
get our votes.” Until we are ready 
to do that, we will not impress the in- 
dustrial barons of this nation, who 
now control the Republican party, 
with our sincerity and common sense. 

If the farmers of the middle-west 
are not ready to vote against an oppo- 
nent of real farm legislation just be- 
cause that opponent happens to be a 
Republican, then we might as well 
give up this fight, because we will 
never win a victory until we quit be- 
ing partisan Republicans and Demo- 
crats and start in acting together as a 
farming class determined to have 























SHREDDING CORN 


Shredding corn is a common practice in many Iowa counties. 
a gang working at this winter job. 


Here is 








Barley Question 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Has barley been grown as far south 
as Sullivan county, Missouri? What 
is the proper way to seed barley? Can 
it be put in like oats? Does it mature 
earlier than oats? How much barley 
should one seed per acre? Can it be 
seeded later in the spring than oats?” 

Barley is undoubtedly more popular 
in the northern part of the corn belt 
than in the southern part. Barley has 
oftentimes been grown much further 
south than northern Missouri, but it 
seems to have its greatest usefulness 
north of southern Iowa. 

Barley is handled in just the same 
way as oats. The easy thing to do is 
to broadcast it on ground which has 
been disked in just the same way as 
for oats. It has about the same ma- 
turity as early oats but in case both 
oats and barley are being seeded it is 
customary to seed the barley after the 
oats. The customary rate of seeding 
is two bushels per acre. The best va- 
rieties over the entire corn belt seem 
to be the six-row sorts such as the 
Manchuria or Oderbrucker. The 
smooth awned six rowed types of bar- 
ley.such as the Velvet bariey from the 
Minnesota station are going to be ex- 
ceedingly popular during the next few 
years. 





what belongs to us regardless of its 
effect on politics and_ politicians. 
That’s the way the’other fellows got 
theirs, and that’s the only way we 
will ever get ours. 


It is time to count noses out at the_ 


cross roads where the farmers are 
wrestling with their interest and 
mortgage bills. 

If the farmers intend to stick to- 
gether in this fight, regardless of the 
fortunes of political parties or of pol- 
iticians, now is the time of all times 
to say so, and say ‘it in a way that 
will let the world know we mean it. 

There are enough farmers in the 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Kentucky, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana and Minne- 
sota to determine the electoral vote of 
each of these states. And in these 
states there are nearly 150 electoral 
votes, quite enough to provide a bal- 
ance of power as between the two 
major parties. 

There is much that we can do imme- 
diately to show that we understand 
the situation and mean to be heard 
from. 

The Federated Farm Organizations 
are raising a war chest; which means 
funds, with which to finance our leg- 
islative campaign. We have mailed 
out 1,500 subscription list blanks from 
our northwest office recently to be 


’ 





circulated for contributions and expect 
to send out many more. 

The Iowa Farmers’ Union headquar- 
ters have ordered 2,000 of these sub- 
scription list blanks to be sent out to 
the cross roads of Iowa. Kansas has 
also ordered 2,000. Letters are out 
now urging each of the thirty-seven 
organizations affiliated with the Corn 
Belt Federation to do likewise. 

A million farmers should put their 
names on these lists, and their hands 
in their pockets, if only pennies be the 
measure of their contribution. Thou- 
sands of meetings should be held, res- 
olutions passed, copies given to your 
local papers, and other copies mailed 
to your senators and the congressmen 
of your district. If these representa- 
tives are fighting for you, they will 
fight better knowing that you are 
watching the fight and cheering them 
on. If your representatives are wa- 
vering, a message from you will act as 
a stabilizer. 

And if your representatives are over 
in the ranks of the enemy currying fa- 
vor from the administration, let them 
know that you are on the job, and that 
you and your wife control two perfect- 
ly good votes that are not mortgaged 
to any political party or candidate. 





Asia, Africa and All Way 
Points 
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(Continued from page 10) 
in shorts and sun helmet. He jumped 
off the auto and held out his hand. 

“We're off the West Humhaw and 
just having a look around,” I explained. 
“We—” 

“Boy,” he yelled, “fix up a spot of 
chop in there for two. Come in and 
have a jolly good rest and a drink. 
My name’s Dalgleish—in charge of the 
waterworks here. Where’ve you been 
walking from anyway? The town’s 
over there on the other side.” We had 
already walked about ten miles, ac- 
cording to our host’s reckoning, and 
that is a very respectable achievement 
for a white man in the heat of a trop- 
ical day in Africa. 

Our hospitable English friend fed 
and refreshed us and then took us 
down to his pumping station where 
he was campaigning against. a croco- 
dile as diligently as he used to spend 
his time “Turking” in Transjordania 
during the war. He had caught a croc- 
odile there a week or so before but its 
mate had proved too wary so far. We 
baited a tremendous hook with a wick- 
edly fashioned barb, anchored it to a 
tree and went away confident. “If we 
catch him tonight, Pll dash you his 
hide,” said Galgleish. 

To make a long story short, and to 
discredit the false stories of English 
offishness, we were offered more beds 
in Winnebah than we could possibly 
sleep in and more chop than we could 
eat. Dalgleish invited us back for a 
crocodile skinning and lunch next day. 
We left him and, in town that night, 
attended an “open house” festivity so 
common among the English Africoast- 
ers. There was much drinking and 
jollying, too much for teetotalers like 
Jim and me, but our host explained 
it in this wise: “Whenever a dozen 
or so of us get together this way here 
on the west coast we know that one, 
or maybe more, will be gone next 
year. So we make merry while we 
may.” i 

The next day when we thanked our 
host for his splendid hospitality he 
modestly waved it aside and said, 
“Well, boys, you came here to see 
something of the west coast of Africa 
and how we live, and if we’ve been 
able to show you anything representa- 


tive of our life here, why—just try to 


forget it. That’s what we do.” 


Chore Boy Hog Houses 


No. 3— $17.90, f. 0. b. 
Des Moines —iu complete 
sections, bolt togeter. 

firet class fir lumber, 2-in. 
fram: tongue an 











V jointed, it 
" , tting siding, window in 
Slenty of suntight aud. perfect ventih 
lenty of su 
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“the ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 

























| Myf bushel of corn you save on your 1928 
crop your hog profits} You will 
eave your feed, and oak more than double the 
igs from th ogame number of sows 7 —_ Pi 
can only % the sows you or with 





The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
E> bl hag oe “ Siete Feb: 
ables you to farrow your first litter in February 
larch. Saves up to 100% of on ae ven ae at 
io, degrees below zero. This earl 
ou moket he EARLY fall markets moat rons et 
MGHEST ‘ou can then get another lit- 
- in poo: fl ieetert the “Pig Incubator” will take 
your pigs through the winter for big cheap gains. 


This Musas 16 to 20 Pigs Year __ Sow 
No wonder hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time ho yn for thie modern, up-to-the- 
minute per ect farrowing house which ten min- 
utes work es into a year ‘round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy Hog House has six separate pens for 
sows. Each pen connects with six separate little 
pig pens into which only the little pigs can_ go. 
Central brooder stove with canopy yds heat 
down into these little pens, heating them to 72- 
degrees even at ten below. Heats sow pens to 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own pens 
except at f ing time. Sows can’t injure em. 
This is a patented feature and the biggest i ims 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment” 
Perfects the McLean System 
Mounted on heavy, weather proofed skids, cas- 
ily moved; beat for owen or renters. ee. 
Wall ventilated with roof Liege cong and top 
tilating cello-g windows that let in the 
erowth” rays of sun. 

Costs Less Than You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in haifa day. Buiit of 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog profits in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of Economy Hog House, self feed- 
ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry houses. 
THIS IS THE HOGJHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE STATE FAIR 
SEND COUF COUPON. os ~ -— en MoO ONEY 

ECONOMY ‘HOUSING C co., D., Onawa, f mires Dept. 1-B! 
| 928 withthe “Bie incubators able my hog profits in 
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on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or g 
throat is cleaned off romptly § 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: “‘Colt’sknee swole 
len four to five times norma! size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks. Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” 


i 
ABSORBINE 


TRADE. MARK REG U.S Par OFF. 

















“SPOHN'S” KEEPS US WELL 
eather or disease, give SPOHN’S 
Dire co MPOUND. F For $3 years the stand- 
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nd’ Colas Give to si sick a 
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tells you how you can save 
FREE CATALOG money on Farm Trucks, 
Wagons and Trailers, also Wheels 
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—to fit any 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL €0.,55 ElmSt., Quincy, tlh, 
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Her father’s voice answered guardedly 
in a moment With: “Is it you then, Min- 
na? Come in.” ~ 

There were six men in the room besides 
her father, sitting around the smoking 
lamp and half hidden in the haze from 
pipes and cigars. Coles and Dalzell were 
among them, and rose to greet her. She 
recognized also, amd spoke to, August 
Kleppe, am elderly German whom she had 
seen in her father’s stbre, a prominent 
farmer 1 the Berlin Heights neighbor- 
hood near Sandusky; and Grover Temple, 
a Democratic political leader from a 
neighboring town, who had frequently spo- 
ken in Sandusky at Democratic rallies. 


E ER father indicated with a little def- 

erent gesture a tall, roughly bearded 
man standing quietly behind his chair, 
whom Minna guessed to be young in spite 
of his worn face, gaunt figure and tired 
eyes. As she looked into these eyes and 
noted their peculiarly luminous quality 
and hazel color, their sensitiveness and 
sympathetic greeting, Minna felt herself 
drawn toward this worn man with a sis- 
terly compassion. ‘“‘This is Captain Beall, 
my daughter, Minna,” her father*was say- 
ing, with still that touch of deferent for- 
mality— “Captain Beall, of Virginia, and 
the authorized representative of the Con- 
federate States of America.” The phrase 
had an important ring, certainly, and a 
sinister; in spite of the immediate liking 
Minna felt for this man, she was unable 
to repress the thought of what it would 
mean if his presence in her home were 
known in the city at large; and what, in 
particular, it would mean to Wayne 
Whipple. 

Meanwhile, her father was directing her 
attention to another man, young and rud- 
dy,. shorter and stouter than Captain Beall, 
who had been sitting on the organ stool 
when she entered the room, and was now 
leaning against the organ. ‘‘And this is 
Captain Beall’s companion,” her father 
was saying, ‘‘Captain Burleigh.” 

Minna started and flushed as shé looked 
into his face. The blue eyes that met hers 
frankly were those of the young, sailor- 
dressed fellow who had pulled her out of 
the water on that memorable morning; 
and they were laughing at her now in 
much the same way that they had when 
she had been held so tightly in his arms. 

She blushed furiously at the recollection 
and looked away, wondering if she could 
conceal her confusion from the others 
present, and well enough aware that it 
was apparent to Burleigh htmself. She 
was rescued from that embarrassment, 
only to be plunged into another, by the 
blunt question of the German farmer: 

“Herbst, does dis girl know everything 
what we are planning? I dond’t know 
about trusting any women-folks. I dond’t 
tell mine nottings.” 

“Herr Kleppe,’’ Mr. Herbst answered 
“T guess maybe you don’t have 
any such girls as my Minna. She is safer 
as I am, that’s all. Ever since my wife 
dies she is mother to the little girls and 
helps me in everything. I tell you, I can’t 
do nothing with this business and be safe 
unless she helps me.” 

“By all means, Mr. Herbst,’’ soothed 
Dalzell; ‘I am sure we all who know Miss 
Minna feel that she is—er—entirely de- 
pendable.”’ 

“No doubt of it,” chimed in little Coles, 
beaming at her. ‘‘We’re awfully lucky to 
have her help.” 

“TJ have always felt,” said the grave 
voice of Beall, “that the safest refuge of 
the Confederacy is in the hearts of women 
who love freedom—north and south.” 

There was a moment’s silence before 
Kleppe grumbled, ‘Vell, maybe; but I 
don’t like it pretty much, all de same.” 

“Minna,’ said Mr. Herbst, disregarding 
the farmer, “I wish you will get some 
supper for Captain Beall, and Captain 
Burleigh, too. Captain Burleigh has just 
brought Captain Beall in from Pele Island 
in a small boat, and they haven’t had any- 
thing to eat since daylight. And I think 
the other gentlemen might like some cof- 
fee, too.” - Minna knew that he would not 
serve liquer of any sort, for a time at 
least, on account of the well-known weak- 
ness of Coles and Dalzell. ~ 

“You must not be troubled on our ac- 
count,”’ Beall protested, as Minna started 
for the kitchen, “Really, I am too eager 
to gq on with our plans to care about 


eating.”’ 

“Well, I’m hungry,” announced Bur- 
leigh. “I admit fraikly that I’m nearly 
starved. May I come with you, Miss 


Herbst, right away?” 
“Surely. You can begin to eat right 
away, too, if you like.” 


E LAUGHED as he followed her into 

the kitchen, closing the door behind 
them. “Something tells me that you’re a 
good cook, as well as a good Rebel,” he 
told her, as she filled*the coffee-pot and 
put skillets forward on the stove. 

“Tm not very good either way, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Oh, yes,-you are.” He was poking into 
the picnic basket on the table, and drew 
out a piece of chicken. “I can tell you’re 
a good cook by your actions, and a good 
Rebel by your looks.” 


STOCKADE 


(Continued from Page 9) 








“I don't look any more like a southerner 
than you do,” she ¢hallenged him. 

His blue eyes sparkled. “T said a Reb- 
el,” he answered, ‘‘and that’s a matter of 
the heart, not of birth. I was born in 
Scotland. I’m for the Rebels because I 
like ’em better—and they’re the little boy 
against the big one.” 

“You mean you’re just fighting for them 
because you like to?” 

“Well, I’m. not fighting now,” he re- 
minded her. ‘I’m eating some of Miss 
Minna Herbst’s most excellent fried 
chicken. And I’m doing that because I 
like to, certainly.” 

“But you don’t really belong to the 
south, then?’ she persisted, reddenin® 
with pleasure at his banter. 

“Only by adoption. I came over be- 
cause things were dull at home and there 
seemed to be a real fuss over here. And 
I’ve been in and out of it ever since.” 

“In the southern army?” 

“In the navy—privateers and so on. I 
was in Fort Warren for a while.” 

“You escaped?’’ 


“Yes. That’s what I’m going to help 
the boys over on the island to do. You 
see, I know how from experience. I got 


out of two or three prisons in Italy, too— 
I was fighting there before I came over 
here.” , 

He laughed boyishly, and prospected for 
another piece of chicken. 

Minna was frying pork and mush, and 
presently set a big plate of it before him, 
with a cup of black coffee. She went to 
summon Beall to eat also, and when she 
returned Burleigh’s plate was almost 
empty. She refilled it, while he sat grin- 
ing at her, and he fell to again. As he 
ate, he told her something of Beall, for 
whom he had a lively and generous ad- 
miration. He had been the owner of a 
plantation worth over a milion dollars, 
which had been plundered, the buildings 
destroyed, and the negroes driven away, 
early in the war. Beall had raised one of 
the first companies in Virginia, and _had 
fought brilliantly under Stonewall Jack- 
son, had been captured, had escaped, and 
finally had made his way to Canada, 
where Burleigh had joined him. 

When still Beall did not appear, Minna 
filled a plate for him and took it in. 


URLEIGH, having drunk his coffee, 
said he would like a cup of water. 
Minna took the pail to fetch fresh water 
from the wel! behind the house, and he 
followed her into the moonlight. Dewy 
freshness filled the little yard, bare and 
gleaming under the high moon. Burleigh 
closed his hand over hers on the pump 
handle and brought the water vigorously, 
squeezing her fingers. As she pulled her 
hand away and took the half-filled pail 
from the pump, his arm came around her 
waist and pulled her against him. She 
looked up into his laughing face, his 
strong teeth gleaming in the moonlight. 
“Look out for the water!” she warned 
him playfully. Then with a rtproachful, 
“Captain Burleigh!’ she drew away from 
him and started resolutely for the door, 
her heart pounding violently. She had 
certainly never been treated in this way 
before; but certainly most of the. tumultu- 
ous sensations that filled her were pleas- 
ant ones. And it was a more playful than 
angry resistance that she offered when at 


| the kitchen door he blocked her way, and, 


still laughing, crushed her against the 
rosebush and kissed her lips. Deliberately 
she dropped the pail of water on his feet. 
“There, smarty!’ she directed, as he 
stooped to pick it up, “go fill it again.” 
She escaped to the kitchen, and when he 
re-entered she marched toward the other 
room, and without a backward look. But 
her lips were smiling. 
(Continued next week) 





SHORT COURSE WORK IN FORESTRY 

The forestry department of Iowa State 
Ccllege will offer three lines of work of 
irterest to the farmers of Iowa during 
Farm and Home Week, January 30 to 
February 4. 

1. The Farm Sheiter Belt and Wood Lot 
—This subject will include the selection of 
desirable trees for shelter belt and wood 
lot planting, methods of handling and 
planting the trees, proper spacing and 
eare after planting. It is the plan of the 
department to discuss the actual laying 
out of shelter belts or planted wood lots 
under varying conditions. 

A second line of work in which the 
farmers of Iowa have shown interest is 
that of treating Iowa grown woods with 
preservatives for increasing their dura- 
bility. The college has accumulated data 
based on the long service tests which is 
available. The lectures will be supple- 
mented with exhibits of treated and un- 
treated fence posts which have been in 
service for vafying periods. Simple equip- 
ment suitable for treating fence posts will 
be on exhibit. 

3. A third line of work in which there 
has been a growing interest is that of 
propagating valuable nut trees. Work in 
this line has been given for several years 
and will be continued during the 1928 
Farm and Home Week. The better varie- 
ties of nut trees for grafting will be dis- 
cussed and also methods of propagating 
walnuts, hickories, chestnuts and pecans. 





















FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
CULTIVATE WITH A MASTER KOVAR 

The successful farmer takes no 
chances trusting to luck or using 
hit and miss methods. He doesn’t 
merely “go through the motions” 
of doing all the work and then pos- 
sibly having a “crop failure” while 
the fellow right along side has a 
“lucky year.” 

One of the best ways to secure 
good crops is to start right. All 
good farmers know that estarting 
right is properly preparing the soil. 


The New MASTER KOVAR 
Cultivates Properly 


It has complete freedom of ac- 
tion, is flexible in every way and is 
made of superior material—high 
carbon steel used in frame and 
chrome vanadium steel in teeth. It 
is made to stand a lot of abuse in 
stony soil. 

General Cultivating or Quack 

[The MASTER KOVAR is adapted to 
general cultivating and a sure eradi- 
cator of quack and noxious weeds. 
Start Your Crops Right With a New 

MASTER KOVAR 

Seed beds are prepared best with a 

KOVAR which pulverizes the soil as it 
oes. 
. Learn All About It 

Send for Catalog or ask your 
KOVAR Dealer. 

J. J. KOVAR CO., Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send me your Kovar Catalog. 


—---——— COUPON -———~——- 

















Thousands of farmers order § 
from me, every time they 
need harness. You. too, will 
be pleased with the great 
saving my way of dealing di- 





hans 
reot makes possible for you. Bali NEW 


Examine and Test Catalo . 

at My Risk = 
In fairness to yourself, find out about my bar- 
ness and my amazingly low prices. I will send 
you any set you select from my catalog for you 
to examine and test any way you wish. You pey 
nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for free catalog. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. $¢552"85 


HARNESS BILL KALASH, 


HOTEL, HANFORD 





MASON CITY, IOWA 


“The 







ride of northern 
= ” Hotel service 
equal to any in the 
Lise cities. You will 
enjoy staying at Hotel 

es anford. Rates, $2 up. 
F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 








Used the world fe tio’ 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist “ae, SERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ALLA 


Please menticn Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this tabie is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 144 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 




































































MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.04 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $8.55 for heavy 
hogs next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
December 17, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average. for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 87 per cent, grain 
86 per cent, livestock 85 per cent, lum- 
ber 82 per cent, ore 80 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 97 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


The Week’s Markets 































































































cent of the same time last year. Now go CATTLE 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general b 
wholesale price level. From the stand- é 2 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted Pe ih 
that lumber and the wages of city labor S 2 2 
are above the general price level. Oats, s a S 
eggs, hides And copper are decidedly be- E g - 
low the general price level. In most cases 8 5 & 
the failure of these commodities to ad- moe 
vance as much as other products is due Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
to overproduction. steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) | | 
Choice and prime— pe ala =i 
SNe ay ast wee ee eeresecece Of Lied a 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL ean DELOLO escccccssiiee » nies wea 
®t a BBSt WEEK 2 oscccececec [4.60 16.00|14.50 
o2S} v2 & Week before ........./14.50/15.50/14.08 
ae] S55 | Medium— ee 
ERe $28 EMRSt WeeK cosccccccces(li12 12.62/11.25 
ofall os Week before ........./11.12)12.12/10.88 
Ons} © ae Common— | | 
Opie oo ~ Last week ...c.cecee..| 8.12) 9.62] 8.12 
AA. Ay OF , .Week before .........| 8 12| 9.25] 7.88 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 1441 —_—98 me. 100 bs. ——" | 
CATTLE—At Chicago oice and prime— a 
1,.300-pound fat cattle ...... 201; 146 one Nye 2 See iggelte colic 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 199 136 Medium and good ° | ° F ° 
Canners and cutters ........ 184 ye fe neenes nary ail : 112.25 /13.88/12.75 
Feeders _...----+2-----------‘!_ _203|_ 4 colveek before ©.22.2.51.)12.25/13.50|12:25 
HOGS—At Chicago ommon— 
REGAVS TOMS acscccsscsdscesss] AiS d Last week .......++..-| 8.12) 9.62] 8.12 
fieat teen <1... Zip — — coeeeeeee| 8.12! 9.25] 7.88 
DE vesccizeocescencovesscon Sa ae | Pubenae cuttlo— 
Sows (rough) _-..-- 22-22. :-+-/ 108) 0 Last week ............{11.88/12 75/12.00 
SHEEP—At Chicago a before ...0.....(12.00/12.12/11.88 
1" RRR ARR ARE iG pai oot, | Ser 208 Last week ...«s..s««st20.12/11.12120.15 
WOOL AND HIDES — before ...ccee..| 9.75/10.62| 9.50 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 153 112 iy winete 8.50| 9.121 8.08 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| 142| 169 Week before .........} 8.12} 8.62] 7.50 
GRAIN Canners and cutters— gs) Kea) gas 
At Chicago— , . ; 
Corn, to. : mink cvccccccese 398 1% nek 5 62| 5.25 
Oats, No. 2 white ...ccc.cee- q 
Wheat, No. 2 red .......++2--| 121] 100 SS TERE no-no 2 renes acer ae 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 113 90 mana +O . . 
— | 19 Last week .........0.| 7-38) 7.38] 7.75 
inte tlle i |. ae Week before .........| 7-50) 7.38] 7.50 
MILL-FEEDS HOGS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 149} 154 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 146 107 St week ......se0+.-.| 8.20] 8.52] 8.30 
n, at Kansas City ....... 143 119 Week before .........| 8.15] 8.55] 8.20 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 134 109 | Medium (200-250 Ibs )— 
Last week ..........e.| 8.22] 8.48] 8.30 
HAY —a | ui wreck. prefers sseeueees 8.15| 8.48] 8.20 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 98 s = s.j— 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas ty | 119] 96 a th ee Ao Suniel Salckis i £28 $48 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Light lights (130-150 Ibs.jj "| | 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 143 97 Bast week .....cccccce| @042| 8.121 7.95 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 196 81 Week before .........| 7.55] 7.88] 7.80 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 59 74 Smooth and rough 
Cotton, at New York ....... 149 154 heavy packing sows 
Eggs, at Chicago ........ eer lee 96 (250 Ibs up)— 
x St Week ..ccccccccce| 4.12] 7.52) 7.25 
PROVISIONS—At ‘Chicago Week before .........| 7.35] 7.58] 7.05 
DE <cGpscinees opeeucaeperaes 106 94 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 
TIMOR vccccdcapescocesscscencs 106 75 Last week ...ccccccsccsfeccee| 250] 7.88 
PEE Sonvwecesusocvewenestneee 148 75 Week before ...cccccloccse| %22) 7.62 
secon ....... Rect tel nin lola edi 146 89 sma pigs— ad Eke 
S conoscoescedl SeOOlveees|. Ua 
FUTURES—At Chicago Week before Np [Si amass 
Corn— 
RTE eens, en a SHEEP 
JULY ceccccccccccccccccceccs 128| 110 | Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
Oats— medium to prime— 
MAY ..ceceeeeeseceeeeeeeees| 113} 110 Last. week ............/12 50(13.18/12.50 
TUNY sescevecceececseceeces| 110) L111 Week before ......... 12.62/13.12/12.45 
Wheat— Lambs, culls and rence | 
MAY «sssecccccceccceseeeee.| 108) 94 TBE WEEK 5.565 v0ss ocd 10.12/10.38] 9.62 
GUIS: 060.0.006-00 5000006000000 108) 96 Week before ......... 110.00'10.38| 9.50 
Lard— E Yearling wethers, medium| | 
MAY ..ccccccccccccccccccce.| 112 97 to prime— 
Sides— Last week .......+++++| 9.25/10.12/ 9.38 
May ..++++++++s+++s+2e++--| 106] 82 Dre eek ,defore «nas -2- 9.25/10.00) 9.38 
, es, medium to choice— 
ere ot pana ig tegmeegas Pe a 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 70 79 Week before .........| 6.00) 6.00) 5 62 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 110 80 | Feeder lambs, medium to 
Copper, ‘at New York ....... a ae | | 
Crude petroleum, at N. York) 144 89 Mast week ......+.++--|12.20/12.88 
Lumber— Week before ......... }12.12|12.75| 


Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
oo ORS Seiniae be 160 84 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 157 87 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 203 94 








TET ERD ace i 145 95 
FINANCIAL eo 
Bank clearings, per capita, 


outside of New York, 
month of November ....... 231 107 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

















at New York ... 88 87 
Industrial stocks . 281 128 
SRT BOOKS |. oo ee seaav ne 127 116 
RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 


eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
‘eent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are abort 159 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Towa land is.approximately 
129 per cent of pre-war ndrmal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 








Kansas City 


Omaha 
Chicago 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week ..c0cccccecclesceefl0.75118,00 


Week before ...ceeeeeleees.{10.75/18.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 

Last Week .ccocccecccciecccvfecces (12.50 

Week before .cccccccclecvse| oss 0f88.00 


Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ...eccccceess)20.50/22. 
Week before 0.5072 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last Week ..cesccccees{19.50/20.25 
Week before ......../19.50/20.25 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ....cccccoeesl%.00/17.25) 
Week before .....+++-/17.00/18.00 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 

Last Week ..cccccceee T2512 25 
Week before ........-{12.50/15.00 


eeeesseees 











Oat straw— 
Last week ......sece.-| 7.50| 7 25)11.00 
Week before .........] 7.50] 8.50/11.00 



























































GRAIN 
2 n 
— ev 
o Ss 
° | n 3 
} 8 
a | Ris 
2-1 & s n 
a 4.8 CI a 
o| oo] ¥/ a 
Corn, No. 2Y— 9 | 
Last week .,..| .85%4| .77 -78 
Week before ..| .8938| .79 79% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .82%| .76 -76 77 
Week before ..| .88%| .78%4| .77%4| .78% 
Corn, No 4Y— 
Last week ....| .80%4| .7216] .73%| .7446 
Week before ..| .8744| .75%44| .74%| .76 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .5538| .51 -55%| .50% 
Week before ..| .56 52 -55%4| 51% 
Barley— 
Last week ....]} .90 82 801% 
Week before ..| .92 82 80% 
Rye— . 
Last week ....|1.07 [1.00 99% 
Week before ../1.081%4] .98%4| .98 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.29 [1.24 [1.29 [1.23 
Week before ../1 29 |1.27 |1.29 |1.23 
FEEDS 
at Viet 21% 
=] nig 3 S 
Fg a) 27 a le 
i § FE n AS 
oa = Q S 
a) Mie 8 |o 
Bran— 2 | | 
Last week....|31.75/29.38/29.25|33.00 
Week before. .|32 75|30.00/30.00/33.00. 
Shorts— 
Last week... ./31.25/30.50!29.50/38.00 
Week before. .731.75/31.75|30.25/38.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....|35.50).....Jeoee)30.00 


Week before. .(35.50).....[...++/35.00 
Linseed meal 
(o. p)— 
Last week..../49 50]...../47.25 
Week before. ./49.50|.,.../47.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— \ 
Last week....|45.00 
Week before. .}/45.00 
Tankage— 























Last week....]...../70.00)...../80.00/75.00— 

Week before..|..../70.00|...../80.00/75.00 
Gluten— | 

SURBt WOOK. 6:0. Niccs'son centoeceGiee e's: Ee 

Week before..|..... Seen lnerealglhperece'e COM 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 75 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 123 per 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for sheep 
and 91 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 











*HOGS 

3 [eg 

RQ R 

ig] £2] 8 

eo} @s| 08 
November 97 84 78 
November 93 78 77 
November 78 73 75 
November 92 73 73 
December 89 78 75 
December 92 81 74 
December Ss ee 83 68 75 
December 23 to 29 ...... 91 80 75 





{CATTLE 


November 4 to 10 ...... 79 83| 122 
November 11 to 17 ...... 87 78] +128 
November 18 to 24 ...... 72). %6] 128 
November 25 to Dee. 1... 81 85) 126 
Mecember 2 to §8 ...... 74 TU +124 
December 9 to 15 ...... 70 83] 126 
December 16 to 22 ...... 56 62} 124 
December 23 to 29 ...... 73 75| 123 





























tSHEEP 
November 71 95 81 
November 67 97 82 
November 69 89 81 
November 93; 110 80 
December 76 80 T7 
December 92} 124 79 
December 89! =—83 80 
December 115| 133} 80 
November to 10 ....../ Ti] 95] 103 


4 

November 11 to 17 
November 18 to 24 ...... 69 89} 101 
November 25 to Dec. 1... 93} 110) 103 
December 2 to 8 ...6.. 76 80 99 
December 9 to 15 ...... 92] 124 94 
(December 16 to 22 ...... 89 83 
December 23 to~29 ...... 115| 133 91 

*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 




















1927| 1926] 1925] 1924 














December 23 ....c0000f 8 40/11.70}1 -39110.10 
December 24 ...... --»| 8.40/11.70/11.30!16.20 
‘Deeember 25 (holiday) | | 

December 27 ..... eeee| 8.45/11.80/11.35/10.40 
December 28 .........{ 8.45/11.70/11.30/10.35 
December 29 ...... «++ 8.50/11.50/11.15/10.40 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $13.80, week be- 
fore $13.90. _Chicago—Last week $11.40, 
week before $11.60. 


CORN CIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn 6il cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 











MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
50c, week béfore 50c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 27c, week before 27c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 41%c; week before 43c; 
ducks, last week 23c, week before 22c; fat 
hens, last week 234c, week before 21'¢c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46c, 
light native cow hides at ee 23%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.60, 
and cotton at New York 20.1c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 66%c 
for new No. 3 shelled and 64%c for new 
Nhe 4 yellow shelled, oats 45%c, wheat 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent, 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
December were 3,462,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,722,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 6,664,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in December were 119,000 bushels, as 
compared with 179,000 bushels for the 
week before and 27,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the third week in December were 53,000 
bushels, as compared with 54,000 bushels 
for the week before and 20,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
December were 10,256,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 9,770,000 pounds for the week 
before and 9,100,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in December were 2,251,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,125,000 pounds 
the weel before and 4,863,000 pounds for 
the same week last year 





FARM MACHINERY BETTER THAN 
EVER 


A Minnesota reader inquires why pres- 
ent-day machine castings break with a 
light tap with a hammer, while on some 
old binders he is unable to break the cast- 
ings with a sledge. 

I think our reader is in error about 
present-day machine zastings not being 
as good as they were several years ago, 
since I believe that most observers who 
are in touch with conditions will agree 
that automobiles, tractors, binders, and 
other farm equipment are far better than 
they were in years past. The machines 
are more carefully designed, stronger and 
more lasting materials are used, materials 
are more carefully tested, the finished 
machines are more rigidly inspected, and 
they are more thoroly followed up and 
serviced in the field. 

Chrome and vanadium stéel have large- 
ly replaced cold rolled steel for crankshafts 
and other parts subject to shock and vi- 
bration; drop forged and die-cast steel 
has replaced many parts that formerly 
were malleable castings and even cast- 
iron; light pressed steel has in many 
cases replaced wood and heavy castings; 
bolting together has largely been replaced 
by hot riveting, and this is now rapidly 
giving away to oxy-acetylene and electric 
welding; the old rough cast-iron gears 
have given way to heat-treated and case- 
hardened ones, ground to exact shape and 
finish; the old malleable cast chains on 
binders, corn pickers, etc., are fast giv- 
ing way to steel chains, and where much 
power is to be transmitted, hardened pin 
and roller chains are common, and dust- 
proof ball and roller bearings are becom- 
ing common. Probably the greatest im- 


. provement has been made in automobiles, 


trucks and tractors, but even in plow 
mold-boards and cultivator shovels, won- 
derful improvements have been made in 
the careful testing and uniform harden- 
ing of the surfaces.. 

We should not forget that there is in 
farm equipment a constant warfare be- 
tween weight and strength. The older 
machines were h.avy and cumbersome, 
with horse-killing draft, because the parts 
were of poor material and of uncertain 
quality; but with the development of 
stronger materials and better methods of 
manufacture, the weight and draft have 
been greatly reduced. There have been 
some cases where the reduction of weight 
has been carried too far, and the strength 
has not been sufficient to meet the de- 
mands put upon that particular part. 

With perhaps the exception of the 
wooden parts, it can easily be proved that 
machine materials of today are more uni- 
form and stronger pound for pound than 
those used in older machines. About the 
only way I can expiain any bad castings 
our reader may have run across is that 
they might have come from a little one- 
horse shop where modern methods of 
manufacture were unknown; or they may 
have been turned out during the war 
period, when good materials were hard to 
obtain, and it was almost impossible to 
keep competent men to look after inspec- 
tion.—I. W. D. 





NEW INDIANA CORN RECORD 


All production records in Indiana were 
broken again this year in the five-acre 
corn growing contest, when Harry Ayler, 
of Jefferson county, grew 152.53 bushels 
of corn per acre during the past season. 
Ayler’s yield is based on No. 2 shelled 
corn. 
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“Too many fools 
railroad crossings.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
turn into angels at 





“ONE GOOD COAT ISN’T ENOUGH.FOR 
TWO BELOW” 


With the above title, Benjamin Jost, of 
Clayton, lowa, takes first honors in Josh- 
away’s biggest title contest. Then comes 
L. W. Strong, Hornick, Iowa, who grabbed 
off second money with, ‘The action from 
the house will break up the dendlock.” 
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Third honors go to Loretta Reyman, Cush- 
ing, Iowa, who submitted “Holding his 
‘Sugar’ for an overhéad drop.” There 
were other good titles, too. J. W. Muir, 
Bagley, Iowa, sent along, “It was only a 
slip, but it covered her,’’ and Mrs. J. E. 
Schenck, of Humboldt, Iowa, said, ‘tHe 
was a lover of Violets, but Snowdrops 
didn’t appeal to him,’ and C. R. Stock- 
dale, Austinville, lowa, commented: “The 
setting was perfect, but the climax a 
scream.” 

With Christmas cards from so many 
Joshaway fans and a whole sackful of 
titles, and a few red neckties to admire, 
Joshaway was just swamped clear under. 
Last week was the official closing week, 


| but your uncle was so busy he lost his 





pen, and so the new picture was delayed. 
But we're off again. Gaze below. Is com- 
ment necessary to tell you what is going 
on? Nay, nay! Just send along your 
best title. 


HIGH FINANCE 
Husband: ‘Your check to the grocery 
man has just come back from the bank, 
marked, ‘No funds’.” 
Wife: ‘Tha ’s queer. I saw an ad in 
the paper only yesterday that the bank 
has a surplus of over $3,000,000.” 


CARELESS YOUTH 

It was the old lady’s first ride in a 
taxi, and she watched with alarm the 
driver continuously putting his hand out- 
side the car as a signal to the traffic 
following. 

At last she became angry. 

“Young, man,” she cried, “you look 


after the driving and watch where you are 


going. I’ll tell you if it starts raining!” 





THE EXPOSURE 
He had poured forth passionate declara- 


,tions of love to the pretty girl at his side. 


He had not thought himself capable of 
such eloquence. 

Yet in the midst of his loving words the 
girl yawned. Even tho she raised her 
hand to conceal it, it did not escape his 
eager eye. _His torrent of burning words 
ceased. 

“Why speak to you of love?” he cried 
bitterly. ‘‘You, who are so utterly heart- 
less. Your yawn showed it.” 

“Oh, Clarence,’ she whispered, horror- 


| stricken, ‘“‘did I open my mouth as wide 


as that?” 


BEST HE COULD DO 

Grocer (rushing into the newspaper 
office): ‘‘See here, you’ve published an 
announcement of my death by mistake. 
That’s got to be fixed up somehow!” 

Editor: ‘‘Well, we never contradict any- 
thing we have published, but I’ll tell you 
what I’li do. I'll put you in the births 
column tomorrow and give you a fresh 
start.” 





All answers must be in by January 23. 
issue of February @. 


prize. 








— SURE 
PuT iT OVER 
ON THAT FARMER 
~ HE THINKS 

I'M HIDING IN 











WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 


No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
In case of @ tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the ful? amount of the 


The winners will be announced in our 


Pay’ 


















































Established 
1842 


The Sign of 
Outstanding 
Quality in— 
Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 
Hay Balers 
Skid Engines 


Also— 
Grand Detour 
Plows and 
Tillage Tools 


on 
Coupon 


One or more of these highly valuable 
books may be obtained by return- 
ing this coupon, or writing. If 
record book is wanted please in- 


At A Profit 


HEN I started to farm 20 
years ago it took me 20 to 
25 days to plow a 40 acre field. Last 
week, with my Case 18-32, I plowed 
the same field in3 days. Since I got 
this tractor Iam farming better and 
making more money. Last year I 
added another 60 acres to my farm.’’ 


oe 


The abundant reserve power and unfailing de- 
pendability of Case Tractors have enabled thou- 
sands of Case Tractor owners to greatly increase 
the size and earning canacity of their farms. 


While Case Tractors have more power than most 
other tractors in their size class yet they are ideally 
adapted to seeding and light tillage operations be- 
cause they also have speed and economy. They 
give continuous service and last for years beyond 
the life of the average tractor. 


These are a few of the many reasons why a Case 
Tractor will enable you to make your farm pay 
better. Mail the coupon today for valuable in- 
formation about low-cost farming. 


J.1. CaseThreshing Machine Co., Inc. 


Dept A-26 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTICE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made bythe J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 





O Modern Tractor Farming. 
11 Better Farming with Better Tractors. 


dicate make, size and age of tractor 


owned. 


1 Tractor Owner’s Record Book. 





Name 


Address.. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















‘Thresh with a “Supreme” when the 
weather is just right. 
and earn bigger profits. The “Supreme” does not affect steering. Willnot overheat. 
is ideal dor light tractor power, and is a 
real profit-maker on hundreds of farms. 
Made 1m five sizes. 
Send for new Catalog today. 
The Huber Manufacturing Co. 


Save your grain 








FREE Send name teiew See trea iteretare 
power. Try it 15 days on vour Ford at ourrisk. 
E-Z POWER MFG. CO.,Box 87 Atchison, Kansas 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 





outs down 
FARM LANDS HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
MONTANA SALESMEN WANTED HONEY 


























No. Words | No. Irfsertions 
1 2 3 4 
20 cc cceceeeceeeees/$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
Be sceccccceneespcel AOE PF R.Oe 1 Cee.) See 
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| ERED ERE 2.40 | 4.80 aS 9.60 
No advertisement for less 60 


han $1. 
accepted. Check must be hwy Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 








WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio. 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., ‘1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Foultry- veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially _capons, 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 
and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 

satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 

mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Thoroughbred German Police 
puppies, eight weeks old. Neva Sheridan, 

Clear Lake, 

















Iowa. 
MINKS 
TRAPPERS—We pay good price for wild 
uninjured minks. Leonard Erdahl, 
Frost, Minn. 











PIGEONS 


COMMON pigeons wanted. I furnish coops 
or return yours, paying all transporta- 











tion charges. Pay highest price. Clarence 
-ayne, Maryville, Mo. 
FARM LANDS 
ARKANSAS 





$109 per acre buys my sixty-acre farm, 
mile from city; terms. Thos. H. Jacks, 
Route No. 2, Box 159, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


IN TH San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—6¢4 irrigable farms on the Or- 
land reclamation project, California, on 
which the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion holds options for sale to qualified 
settlers at prices determined by inde- 
pendent appraisal. 10 per cent down and 
balance -. 20 years. For information, ad- 
dress, R. C. E. Weber, Project Superin- 
tendent Orland Project, Orland, Calif. 














MY 1,120-acre Montana ranch for $9,000 

cash. Properly stocked, will pay for it- 
self in two years; will rent for cash in 
advance to beat listed securities. J. S. 
Benjamin, Columbus, Mont. 


WISCONSIN 





WE PAY $48 a week, furnish auto and 

expenses to introduce our soap and 
washing powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 
A-86, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 

60-pound cans; one can, $5.50; two cans, 
$10.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, 
Nebraska. 





LIVESTOCK 








HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 


elly; close to town; good roads, ¢g 
ome in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 


No agents and no commissions. 

terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW Farm Catalog just out; biggest and 
best ever; on page 26 read details 80 
acres, improved, only $300, $150 cash; page 
23, 145 acres, 6-room house, team 3 cows, 
3 calves, 4 hogs, 65 poultry, coon dog, 
tools, grain, fodder, hay, 29 gallons sor- 
ghum, house furnishings, all $1,500, part 
eash; page 48, 347 acres, improved, 160 
in cultivation, estimated 5,000 cords wood, 
pasture 125 head, accident forces sale, 6 
cows, heifer, registered bull, 2 mules, 2 
mares, 2 sows, 27 pigs, 50 poultry, tools, 
hay, home furnishings, 800 cans fruit and 
vegetables, all $4,000, $1,800 cash. Many 
others; get your free copy now. United 
Farm Agency, 828-WF, New York Life 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana, Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMS for Sale—We have some good 
bargains in farm lands in South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Montana; 
terms, part cash, balance can run five 
years, at reasonable interest rate. De- 
scription on application. F.-L. Bramble, 
Watertown, S. D. 
DAIRY Farms—‘“‘Davidson Plan”; 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
SALESMEN WANTED 
NEW household device washes-dries win- 


























dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
— Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa,. 





WANTED, men with cars in Iowa to sell 

direct_to farmers thru dealers, our full 
line of hog, pig, poultry feeds, including 
mineral feeds. Season is just starting. 
Exchisive territory and wonderful oppor- 
tunity for adv ancement to men who qual- 
fy. In reply, give age, experience and 
references to secure interview. Box 3 
care Wallaces’ Farmer. 

NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 

and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Mer., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 





FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 

HEREFORD steer calves, yearlings and 

twos; most all dehorned; sorted in even 
sizes; some T. B. tested; heifer calves 
and yearlings. State weight and number 
preferred. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Ia. 

GUEPRNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 

stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

JERSEYS 

EXTRA good type, registered, line bred 

Financial King — bull dropped May 
13, 1926; — $100, f. o. b. Princeton, la. 
Wm. D. Scott 

MILKING SHORTHORNS 

WHAT sort are your cows? 1—Beef cows, 

need more milk? 2—Milk cows, need 
more beef? 38—Need more milk and more 
beef? On grade and purebred cows, a 
Milking Shorthorn bull will increase and 
retain both the milking and fleshing gga 
ities. The world’s best dairy cow, 























| Milking Shorthorn, officially. tested ‘ett 


Ibs. butterfat yearly, and in next two 
months, drv, fleshed 1,680 to 2,128 Ibs. 
Information about Milking Shorthorns and 
herds of 150 breeders in the Milking Short- 
horn Journal; 28 months subscription and 
the 44-page _ illustrated cow primer, 
“Granddad’s Big Red Durham Cow,” $1. 
Trial subscription, six months, 25 cents. 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Box 419, In- 
devendence, Ioava. 


CHOICE-clover honey; six 10-pound lith- 
ographed pails, $7; one 60-pound can, 
$6; two cans, $11.50. ‘Carl Haag, Alton, Ia’ 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 
POOR clover and alfalfa stands often point 
to a phosphorus deficiency. Hay yield 
can usually be doubled by application of 
Four-Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate, 
which is the economic source of phospho- 
rus. Write for more information. Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, Il 
FOR THE TABLE 
DRIbD apples, peaches, prunes, raisins; 
25 pounds given for few orders. Jim 
Smith, Farmington, Ark. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 

patents; don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,’”’ and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion” form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 




















confidential; prompt, careful, efficient 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-D Security Bank 


Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable 
Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
LEGHORNS 














SHORTHORNS 

SCOTCH Shorthorn bulls, one yearling, 

others ten td twelve months old, sired 
by an outstanding son of Imp. Cutham 
Dreadnaught and out of well bred dams, 
Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED Poland China bred sow sale, 

Tuesday, January 24; 40 sows and gilts, 
including 1925 world’s champion sow, 1927 
South Dakota champion sow, undefeated 
senior yearling sow, first futurity litter 
gilts; bred to The Miracle, junior cham- 
pion of Missouri, and The Sunset; cholera 
im:mune; sale on farm; catalog on request. 
Jay L. Welch, Letcher, S D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


25 HIGH quality reprints from Kodak 

negatives, $1. A large box high quality 
face powder, color flesh, xetail price $.75, 
sent free with order and a chance to make 
$25.00 a week. Eastman Studio, Arm- 
strong, Iowa. 

COMFORT HOUSES 

BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 

$45 and_ up; best on the market. Write 
for folders-and prices. Holger Lindholm, 
Audubon, Iowa. 





























FEED 
FOR SALE—AI grades of alfalfa hay and 
alfalfa meal. Write for samples and 
prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGH posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfieid, Kan. 


MATTRESSES 

















IDAHO 


COME to Twin Falls county, Idaho, the 

banner irrigation project of the west 
For investors with at least $2,000 we have 
improved irrigated farms for sale.  In- 
vestigate our farming advantages. Ideal 
climate with no cyclones, floods, 
quakes, drouths, blizzards or sunstroke. 
Not a crop failure me irrigation was 
started, 22 years ago. Write Chaénber of 
Commerce ‘for full information, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 








1tOWA 
ADMINISTRATRIX Sale — 191 acres, 
southern Iowa, plenty water, 120 acres 
cultivated; two sets improvements; on 
primary road, close to church and school. 
Priced low; bargain. Address, M., care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
A WELL improved 160-acre farm in Del- 
aware county, Iowa, for sale. Box 352, 
Manchester, Iowa. 
MISSOURI 
FOR SALE or Trade—Good 120-acre farm, 
good improvements, % mile from town, 
south-central Missouri. Address F, care 
Watllaces’ Farmer. 
BUY from owner; 115 acres, well im- 
proved; eight acres strawberries; in 
condensory district; terms. For particu- 
lars, write John Heinen, Verona, Law- 
rence county, Missouri, Route No. 1. 
OKLAHOMA 




















earth- 





WE PAY $160 monthly salary and ex- 

penses to introduce guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders, Bigler Co., J-139. 
Springfield, Ill. 





MATTRBESSES made any size. Factory 

prices. Your dollars saved and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, Ill. 





Gentlemen: 


sles savcpabcememicned times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance Of $...........ccccccsssee 


words, to run 








Address 





Write your ad here: 

















LAND can still be bought or rented in 
Oklahoma at prices that will enable the 
general farmer to show a net profit on 
his farminz operations for the season. 
Prices of Oklahoma lands, considering the 
rodigious production, are exceptionally 
ow. Plenty of uncultivated land still 
available for — farming. Season is 
open = ractica twelve months in year. 
ey ealthful “Maat, good schools, fine 
. prosperous, growing commu- 

ioe make Oklahoma farm life pleasant 
anf profitable. Write for facts to Frisco 


Railway, 867 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











very good results. 
advertised.” 





(Minimum, 20 words) 


CLASSIFIED ADS BRING RESULTS 


Mr. Ben Studer, of Wesley, Iowa, has written us: 
Am all sold out. 


“My ram ad gave 
Also sold both corn pickers I 








FARROW Chix—A. K. Rowley, Illinois, 
reports 70 per cent egg production, Jan- 
uary, .February, March, 1227. Winter lay- 
ers are the real profit makers. Illinois 
state standard accredited. Catalog free. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
FARROW Chix—White Leghorns. Star 
matings paid Mrs. Beer $3.66 a pullet 
profit above feed cost. This is the kind 
of stock for winter eggs. State accredited. 
ie T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
inois. 


FARROW Chix--Those famous Farrow 
Star matings White Leghorns you hear 
so much have Hollyweod-Tancred 200-295 
bloodlines. They couldn’t help but lay in 
winter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 
Peoria, Ik 
FARROW Chix—R. L. Emry, Wisconsin, 
reports his White Leghorns laying in 
zero weather. His was the only flock in 
his Fay someon that laid. Bred in them. 
D. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Niinois 
FARROW Chix—Mrs. Geo. Shuck, Indi- 
ana, got 73 per cent egg production 
from 1(5 Farrow Star matings White Leg- 
horns from December 15 to March 1. 
Priced right. State accredited. D. T 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
324-EGG strain pure Barron White 1 Leg- 
horns; special 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
discount on early orders for eggs and 























chieks. Walter Bardsley, Neola, lowa. 
MINORCAS = 
S. C. BUFF Minorca cockerels, Schmidt 


strain, heavy 
$2.50, $2 for six. 
Sigourney, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Single Comb White Minorca 
pullets; large type; $12 to $15 per dozen. 
S. O. Woodford, Bronson, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
CRPINGTONS, Buff and White; state ac- 
credited, blood tested cockerels and pul- 
lets; hatched from my first and sweep- 
stake winners, Iowa, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri state shows; a few pedigreed Buffs, 
dams’ records 205 to 251. Haryer Harts- 
horn, Traer, Iowa. 
WHITE Orpington _cockerels; large, 
healthy purebred flock; $2.25 each; 
three or more, $2 each. Mrs. H. U. Bruns, 
Milford, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rock cockerels; 
dark, fine, even barring; 7 to 9 Ibs.; 
some from pen yg stock direct; good, 
nealthy birds; $2.50 to $6. Mrs. Wm. 
Friedow, Britt, peel 
THOMPSON’S~ Ringlet Barred Rock 
strain; dark T. B. tested stock; winners 
and layers; ee weights; satisfac- 
tion; $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Mrs. Alvin Win- 
dom, pa Bi megs Towa. 
DARK Barred Rock cockerels from blood 
tested farm range flock; large, vigorous, 
well barred: $3 each; six, $15; Barred 
Rocks 35 years. ’S. Austin’ & Sons, 
Dumont, Iowa. 
WHITE Plymouth Rock cockerels; nice, 
large birds from bred-to-lay flock, $3; 
six or more at $2.50. Rudolph Koch, Route 
No. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 
iy RHODE ISLAND REDS 
R. C..R. I. Red cockerels; healthy, vigor- 
ous, pen bred, matured birds; weighing 
6 to 8 oil os dark red color; heavy lay- 
ing strain; satisfaction guaranteed; $3 to 
$5 Fred J. Welle, R. No. 
SiNGLE Comb Red saaaeaia pullets and 
hens: large, dark red, good quality. at 
$$ each. six for $15.. Mrs. Earl Hem, 
Selma, Iowa. 


layers, 
Mrs. 


prize winners; 
Earl D. Noller, 









































. Newton, Iowa.. 
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Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
iW Chix—From Illinois state stan- 
BEE C coredited flocks. Every breeding 
pird has been leg banded by licensed, state 
jnsnectors. You can not afford to buy 
unknown chix when you can buy Farrow 
Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 
ity matings, February, March _ delivery. 
White Leghorns, $11.00-100, $21.50-200; 
Brown Leghorns, $12.00-100, $23.50-200; 
Anconas, — $13.00-100, — $25.50-200; Barred 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $14.00-100, 
$27.50-200; White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, 
$15.00-100, $29.50-200; Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $16.00- 
100, $31.50-200; special matings above 
preeds, 3 cents chick higher. Winter lay- 
ing Star matings,. White Leghorns (the 
kind that brought Mrs. Beér $1,464.00 from 
400 females), $17.00-100, $33.50-200. Pre- 
paid 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
largest state accredited hatchery. Twelfth 
season. Writé for beautiful, 52-page, five- 
eolor catalog, showing chickens in natural 
colors and price-list. D. 'T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
EXTRA—Special discount now in effect 
on early booked orders for Peters-Certi- 
fied chicks for delivery any time after 
January 15—early or later in hatching 
season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks—the real 
test of vitality. There’s no profit in dead 
ehicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
mean more profit. This is fifth season of 
eur successful guarantee. to live on 
Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
ders assure delivery when wanted. All 
popular breeds perfected in egg-laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records. Write for 
catalog containing facts on these unusual 
chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
—revorts from customers, etc. Special 
discount on early booked orders for short 
time only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Fa-m, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
MILLER at Hampton says: The ducks, 
gecse and turkeys I have this year are 
just about the finest I have ever sold. 
Healthy, vigorous fowls that will please 
you. If interested, better get my prices. 
Also have some fine breeding stock in 
Lezhorns, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds and 
cthers—also hatching eggs and_ baby 
chicks. Writ® today. T. Miller Poultry 
Yards, Hampton, lowa. 
IOV7A accredited Winmore chicks. Seven- 
day guarantee to live or replacement 
free. Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Official 
contest records in Leghorns, White and 
Terred Rocks. A square deal by a reli- 
able firm; unusual chicks produced by an 
Ames graduate pouliry expert. First hatch 
February 13. Early order discount. Free 
catalog. Winmore Farm, Dept. 3, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. 
MASTER bred chicks from world’s largest 
poultry breeding organization; accred- 
ited. We breed for capacity 200 eggs and 
up yearly; 14 varieties; utility chicks low 
as 9 cents; live delivery: catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 
FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, re- 
ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
BABY chicks from flocks that have been 
state accredited for four consecutive 
years mean more than ordinary chicks. 
Postcard will bring you beautiful catalog. 
Cern Belt Hatcheries, Box. 76, Gibson 
City, Illinois. 
FARROW Chix—You need not buy ex- 
pensive cockerels this year. Buy our 
special matings chix and raise your own 
roosters. It costs less. State standard 
accredited inspected. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 









































FARROW Chix—World’s largest state ac-" 


eredited hatchery, producing three to 
four million state standard accredited 
chix a season. Most beautiful chick cata- 
log printed, free for asking. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
“BETTBR Baby Chicks.” Order early, 
save money, big discount; hatching now. 
Catalog free. American Cert-o-Culd. Lin- 
coln-Way Hatchery, Dewitt, Iowa. 
FARROW Chix—Fourteen railroads leav- 
ing Peoria bring Farrow Chix to you 
within a few hours after leaving our 
ehickeries. This service enables chix to 
reach you promptly. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
HELM’S superior quality chicks; heavy 
winter layers; America’s heaviest laying 
strains; twenty breeds. Free, ‘‘Brooding 
Lessons.” Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 
Tilinois. 
FARROW Chix—J. L. Price, Illinois, 
writes his Farrow Chix started to lay in 
October and never let up. Our state 
standard accredited, the kind to buy. D. 
T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Il. 
FOR SALE—Jersey Black Giants and 
White Orpington cockerels. Frank J. 
Huegerich, R. R. No. 2, Carroll, Iowa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 


WHITE Pekin ducks and drakes, $2 to 
$2.59; trio, $6. Toulouse geese, $3; gan- 

der, $3.50; trio, $9. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 

Corning, Iowa. 

ROUEN drakes, $2.25 each; all full blood- 
ed stock with good markings, just as 

ted want them. Erwin Behn, Hampton, 
owa,. p 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
“SUNLIT” round brooder house keeps 
~ chicks warm and healthy. Flooded with 
sunlight. Three sizes—400 to 800 chicks. 

+ verv 'ew “end for free book of 
houses, roosts, nests, etc. Potter & Co., 
dus K. R. Ave., Downers Grove, Ill, 
































POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1928 eatalog just from press; 84 

ges, showing largest line of poultry 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 items.) 
Write today for your copy’free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Ill. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY northern sweet clover makes your 
best pasture, hay and fertilizer crop. 
Buy your seed direct from growers in our 
association. We offer several grades of 
each variety, all tested by the ure seed 
laboratory at our state agricultural col- 
lege; guaranted free from noxious weeds 
and of high purity and germination. Prices 
lowest in years; special club offers,, Write 
now for Circular No. 8 with price list. 
Northwest Seed Growers’ Association, 
Fargo, N. 
GROW sweet clover, the premier soil en- 
riching and pasture crop. One acre 
equals 20 tons manure in amount of nitro- 
gen replaced. As pasture, furnishes twice 
as much feed as any other. For highest 

















quality clean seed order from us. . Special 
prices on club orders. Send for free sam- 
ples, circulars, latest price list. North 


Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 
HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ill. 
ALFALFA seed, ‘‘common,” purity_about 
97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; searified white sweet clover, 
red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
TiARDY alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bu.; sweet 
clover, $4.50; both tests 95 per cent pure; 
return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam 
Buber. Newell, S. D., and save money. 


SEED CORN 

WFISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 

ing open pollinated corn in 1926 Iowa 
state yield test; early field picked, racked 
and forced warm air dried; ear crated or 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged, 
$5 per bushel for January orders; germi- 
nation, purity and quality guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Lester Pfister, El Paso, I. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 

cent or better, tipped and butted; 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 


What They Think of “Two 
Farm Boys” 


(Continued from page 6) 
graduates on Towa farms who are serving 
as community leaders, and by the tre- 
mendous rural development thru volun- 
tary group movements such as the Farm 
Bureau and Four-H clubs, to say nothing 
of the inspiring work of hundreds of vo- 
cational teachers and school superintend- 
ents. 

“There are 





























extremes in everything. 
‘Two Farm Boys’ presents very vividly 
certain extremes in types of education. 
It points out possible conditions which 
are of interest to all rural people. It helps 
one to think clearly about the more es- 
sential elements in rural life. Probably 
it will not uncover many of the perfect 
leaders it describes. In so far as it en- 
courages the thousands of other leaders 
to carry forward in their established and 
proved constructive activities with great- 
er consecration toward that goal of a fine, 
wholesome rural culture, it should be 
helpful.” 





A. J. Blakély, a farmer of Poweshiek 
county, Iowa, writes: 

“T have read with interest the manu- 
script, ‘Two Farm Bo,s.’ While the au- 
thor of this story has pointed out some 
weaknesses in our present-day system of 
rural education, at the same time I feel 
that a high school education, supplement- 
ed by Four-H club work, is highly desir- 
able for our farm boys and girls. A ma- 
jority of our farm boys who graduate 
from high school do come back to the 
farm and engage in agriculture. High 
school athletics may be carried to ex- 
tremes by certain individuals, but this 
does not apply to a majority of farm boys 
attending high school. ‘ 

“A college education may prove bene- 
ficial to some students, and handicap 
others, depending entirely upon the indi- 
vidual. This rule applies to all branches 
of college work, and is not peculiar to 
agricultural courses. It is true that 
many of our agricultural college gradu- 
ates have not returned to the farm, due 
to the rise of the Farm Bureau movement 
during the past ten or fifteen years, which 
has created an unusual demand for agri- 
cultural college trained men to serve as 
county agents, extension workers and 
teachers. In recent years the decline in 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar has caused many college graduates 
to seek other vocations than general 
farming. 

“It is imperative that agriculture have 
minds that are thoroly trained in eco- 
nomics, and in the relation of agriculture 
to other industries, in order that agricul- 
ture may compete on an equal footing 
with the trained minds of the industrial 
world, in determining the future policies 
of our nation toward agriculture. I feel 
that we can best meet the needs of rural 
education by continuing to improve our 
high schools and colleges, ; 
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Market Fall Pigs 


a Month Sooner 


— with the famous “Trinity Ration” 














Send for Linseed Meal . . 1 part 
Free Book Chopped Alfalfa . 1 part 
giving complete facts. —self-fed in another hopper. 





Here It Is! 


The Self-Balancing Ration 


Corn—self-fed in a separate hopper. 
Tenkage eo + « 2 pests 


This mixture produces high- 
quality market hogs a month 
sooner than corn and tankage 
alone: A proved success! 
It’s not too late to begin. 


for Fall Pigs 
































The Universal i iE! \L 


Protein Feed 





LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. P*1 , containing the “Trinity 
Ration” and other practical rations for my stock. 


Name 





Address 

















© L.M. E. C., 1928 





“T am quite interested to see how the 
public will react to the author’s ideas. 
Personally, I think that he would have a 
stronger case if he endorsed our high 
schools, and offered his rural college as a 
short course in place of a regular foure- 
year college course.” 


J C. Cunningham, in charge of vocas 
tional agricultural work at Ames, Iowa, 
writes: 

“At your request I have read the article, 
‘Two ,Farm Boys.’ This hybrid between 
a story and a dream produces a lot of 
Straw for a little wheat, yet three grains 
of truth are found: 

“First, that the farm raised boy gets a 
training at home, from infancy to man- 
hood, that few other occupations enjoy, 
and that no school can duplicate. This 
truth is as old as the nation and is so well 
known that it requires no discussion. 

“Second, that rural high schools have 
too often aped the city schools instead 
of gearing a training into the experiences 
and needs of the communities that sup- 
port them. This grave question is one 
that is challenging parents, patrons and 
pedacogs. 

“Third, that college graduates are large- 
ly drawn away from ‘productive farming’ 
into salaried positions. While the need 
of college trained men with the right spir- 
it in rural communities is apparent, the 
need of these men in the fields of tech- 
nical experts in agriculture has been even 
greater. 

“Th writer of ‘Two Farm Boys’ pro- 
poses remedies for the last two condi- 
tions. He would advise the farm boy to 
forego a high school education. He men- 
tions a short course at the state college, 
but quickly drops the suggestion. He 
would start some kind of an institution 
that in theory would combine home life, 
vocational training and a desire for the 
finer things of life. The student who 
graduates from college is, according to 
this story, an object of sympathy. 

“High school attendance has doubled in 
Iowa in the last fifteen years, and is well 
on its way to double again. And this in 
the face of an actual decrease in rural 
population. In 1913, the attendance at 
the Winterset high school was 160; in 
1926 it was 345—the increase coming large- 
ly from rural families. To try to discour- 
age a young man or a young woman from 
going to high school is like trying to stop 
the Iowa corn from growing tall, and 
about as foolish. F 

“Some few people advocate stopping 


%& 








the manufacture and sale of automobiles, 
and a return to the ox and the cart as a 
remedy for traffic troubles. Others pro- 
pese the direction of modern means of 
travel, experience and usefulness. The 
author of ‘Two Farm Boys’ proposes the 
first for rural high schdols. 

“And now:-a word about his ‘rural col- 
lege’ open only to those who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade For seventeen 
years I have been connected with, and for 
the last ten years have had direction of the 
‘two-year course in vocational agricul- 
ture,’ at the Iowa State College. . Only 
these students who have completed the 
eighth grade and have not completed the 
high school, are admitted. This course 
has, in past years, sent back to the farms 
of Iowa some of the best producers and 
the most unselfish community workers. in 
the whole state. I am as loyal to this 
group of students today as I have ever 
been, and hope that the doors at Ames will 
never be Glosed against such ambitious 
fellows. The number eligible to such a 
course has, however, steadily decreased 
and an adequate solution of the question 
of training for production farmers does 
not lie here. Separate Institutions have 
been built at great cost in many states 
to offer training to this group, and now 
many have had to close their doors or 
alter the type of training. 

“For many years more than 50 per cent 
of the high school graduates who enroll 
in agricultural courses have dropped out 
of college by the end of the second year. 
A careful study is being conducted and 
adaptations made, from time to time, tq. 
meet the needs of this group. In short, 
adjustments must be and are being made 
to allow a student to go out on any level 
of training he has attained with a work- 
ing knowledge of the job he sets out to 
do. This is to apply to high school, short 
course, two-year, four-year, and even 
longer college training. 

“This is an age of adjustment—in poli- 
tics, religion, society and in education. 
The author of ‘Two Farm Boys’ would 
undermine existing institutions and build 
with a very clear plan some kind of dif- 
ferent ones. His plan can not succeed.” 

What do other readers think? 





FAIR WARNING 
Teacher: “Johnny, if you continue be- 
ing naughty, I’ send a note to your 
father.” 3 
Johnny: “You’d better not. Mother’s 
as jealous as a cat.” 
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Arthur Peterson of North Branch, 

Minn., says: ‘My silo earned last yeat 

more than $680 in extra profits—that 
extra my cows earned 

I saved on feed.” oe 

Hundreds of farmers are making more 


money by. wed from 
NedSuve <Sios 
Wood Stave 


Get this FREE Book sq 


Filled to overflowing with truthful 
information about Independent Silos 
and of vital interest to any farmer 
considering the purchase of a silo. 

This is the most complete manual 
on the silo subject ever published. 
No farmer can afford to buy a silo 
without studying the merits of the 
Independent. Send for this wonder- 
ful free book today. 
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CUTTT AVANT - 





Fy payment next fall—final payment in the fall of 
1929. You pay for an Independent Silo with the extra 
oats it earns for you. 


Roof Frame Given 
In order that we may get an early start in factory pro- 
duction for the big business we expect this year, a Hip 
Roof #rame will be given with all early orders. Ap early 
order will not change your date of payment or detivery, 
but will help us in our manufacturing departments. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 


Over 40,000 satisfied users prove our reliability 
270) Pillsbury Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 





Have Your HIDES 










13 —one of the largest 


selling Furs in America. King-o 
FUR is not horsehide that is just 
tanned, but it is also colored, processed 
and beautified in imitationsof black ‘and brown 
Bear, Russian Pony, Baby Calf, Otter and other Furs, 
or you can haveit natural if you prefer. Makes finest— 


Robes—Auto Garments—Coats 


for ladies or men, By the King-oF UR process, we can 
take any horsehide and make it darker orlighter, as ycu 
desire, and any length of fur. Introduced 2 yearsago, this 
beautiful Furis already the rage in large cities and col- 
lege centers. Now for the first time, farmers have an op- 
Dortunity to have their hides transformed into King- 


before you have your hides tanned. 

We buy horsehide of good quality for the production of 
King-oF UR, and pay especially good prices. Write us. 
EDES ROBE TANNING CO. Dept, WF. Dubuque, Ia. 


Leaders in Custom Tanning 








Drive to 


A ~ Success! 
We Will Finance You 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? Step into 
an auto and drive to Success! Own your own business, 
and enjoy a big steady income! 

1 We'll set you up in 
Send the Coupon! business, just as we 
have started thousands of other men on the happy road 
to Big so et distributing McConnon’s arm 
and H Ne ties. No capital required. Ex- 
perience not ‘needed. We teach you everything— 
Send the Coupon. 


Business All Your Own 


Without a penny of investment from you, 

the McConnon Plan will Rre7% you cr sound 

steady business, with all the freedom, 

money and happiness that goes with it. 

By this plan we will credit you, so that 
can selion 












+ 
then step into BIG MONEY 


Get FREE Book 


Investigate: send for all facts about this Plan. Learn how 
Kaletowski, in Wis., Linton in Ala., Everett in Miss., Shook 
in Iowa, and thousands others found su What 
they did, You CAN. Get the facts! Send Coupon! 
EE OS RE CR Gm RT CM Om 

McCONNON & COMPANY, Desk 341, Winona, Minn. 


M Al L TH : Positively no 


Obligation 
MPcantiedinsegdebanescececes ocmree soll BGI eee paigban setae de 














now all about this remarkable new process | 











Fresh From the Country 











IOWA 


Eastern—Delaware County, Dec. 23—Af- 
ter about two weeks of cold, windy, real 
winter weather, it has warmed up some 
and the belated corn husker is again in 
the field. We have very little snow, and 
what we have is drifted up in piles. The 
roads are good excépt some places they 
are icy. Some farmers have their corn 
about all fed up, and have been shipping 
in corn, at from 90 cents to $1 per bushel. 
Some, after buying high-priced feed all 
summer, have been force to sell their 
hegs light, for $6.50 per hundred. Heavier 
ones sell for $7 and $7.50 But the Christ- 
mas season is with us once again, and the 
farmers are happy, despite the fact that 
again they have seen their year’s income 
reduced to a scant living.—C. D. H 

Southwestern Pottawattamie County, 
Dee. 23—The snow is about all gone. Corn 
husking resumed. A good many cattle 
being fed. Not all who usually feed have 
their cattle as yet. Some cattle are dying 
in the stalks. Many hogs have had at- 
tacks of flu, which seems to be fatal 
among fall pigs. Spring hogs weighing 
225 pounds are going to market. Some 
farmers are having sales. Things are sell- 
ing fairly well. The roads are good and 
the happy Christmas. spirit prevails. 
Happy New Year!—Mrs. J. A. 

Central—Dallas County, Dec. 29—A 
happy and prosperous New Year to all of 
the “Farmer Family.’”’ Warm and rainy 
just now A little moisture will no doubt 
be beneficial to everything except roads. 
Practically all corn out of the fields now. 
A number of farm sales recently, with 
prices generally good. Cows are especially 
in demand. Lots of flu among hogs, with 
some having heavy losses. A light num- 
ber of cattle for feeding in thts neighbor- 
hood. Stalk fields are going begging this 
winter. Corn selling for around 7) cents. 
—H. C. Flint._ 

Central—Hamilton County, Dec. 23—We 
are having real winter weather now; has 
been very cold, but not very much snow. 
Some hogs being shipped out. Most farm- 
ers are holding for better market. »Hogs 
are doing well and eating a lot of cheap 
corn. A few public sales; everything go- 
ing well now. New corn 65 cents. Feed- 
ers paying about 75 cents. Some corn in 
fields yet. Cream 50 cents, eggs 43 cents. 
—J W. N. 





rion County, Dec. 23—The 
weather is very mild and fair. Only a 
few traces of snow remain. Conditions 
are fine for fattening stock in feed lots 
and saving maintenance feed on other 
animals. Public sales are well attended. 
Everything selling well. Corn 78 to 85 
cents at sales and 72 to 75 cents at ele- 
vators. Probably less than half the usual 
number of lambs on feed in the county. 
Some corn still in fields. Plans are com- 
plete for a visit from Santa Claus.—F. 
Marion L. Jolly. 

Central—Greene County, Dec. 23—Some 
snow yet, and several have been picking 
corn again; fields are wet. Some sickness 
among hogs—as flu. Corn selling at 70 
cents for ear corn and 72 cents for shelled 
corn. Some new corn going to market. 
Hogs $7.50 per cwt. <A. few farm public 
sales; everything at sales selling well. 
Cream is 47 cents, eggs are 40 cents —Mrs, 
A. F. Carl. 





NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Dec. 26—To 
date we have been having a nice winter; 
quite cold but not much snow; ice har- 
vesting going on, with fine quality of 
ice. Fall wheat looks rather weak, as it 
seems very dry for it. Markets steady on 
grain and stock.—L. D. McKay. 


KANSAS 


Northern—Smith County, Dec. 26—Real 
nice winter weather the past two weeks 
Corn pretty well all picked out. Quite a 
few public sales, and prices very good. 
Tuberculosis test over the county start- 
ing in January. Stock all in good condi¢ 
tion. Corn 65 cents, wheat $1.17, cream 
46 cents, eggs 30 cents.—Harry Saunders. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, Dec. 23—The 
last ten days have been favorable fot 
husking corn, and right well have the 
huskers occupied the time. Most of the 
corn is fairly well cured, yet there is 
quite a per cent of it too soft to make 
profitable feed. Dirt roads have been ex- 
ceedingly muddy, followed by hard freez- 
ing, which left them very rough. Just 
now they are wearing down so cars and 
corn wagons are making time over them. 
Automobile interests (in Missouri) are 
working overtime to put over a $120,000,000 
bond proposition with the view of rushing 
up more and better hard surfaced high- 
ways. Real dirt farmers can wait until 
a reduction in taxes is made—W. D. 
Wade. 











FREE 


3 Ye. 

I will ship you a set of 
my no-buckle harness to 
use for a month Free—then 
if you decide to keep it, 
I'll give you a 

Written Guarantee 


to replace Free of Charge 
any strap, trace, or hard- 
ware that wears out or 
breaks within three years. 


Only on a Walsh—the har- 
ness with no buckles to tear 
straps—with no rings to wear 
straps—with no holes to 
{weaken straps—could such a 
guarantee be made. 22-28 

James M. Walsh 

JAMES M. WALSH CO. 

123 Wisconsin Ave., Dept.292 


Milwaukee, Wis. 









The New 1928 Walsh 
No-Buckle Harness 


My new 60-page catalogue is the great- 
est harness book ever printed, contains 
100 pictures showing all details 
of my 1928 model No-Buckle 
Harness, also letters from 
hundreds of users, and my 
30-day free trialoffer. Send 
today for this free book. 
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GUARANTEED 
To Live 10 Days 


Awonderful guaran- 
tee assuring you of 
100 per cent livin 
— even after 1 
s--the most ar 


lOWA ACCREDITED 


The ¢ cream ¢ f the enick Bh. ade 


in 
Made 


y e 
might transmit the deadly White 
Diarrhea through the egg to the 
ek. Agricultural colleges, 
county agents, e xperienced poul- 
try ymen F 
chicks, Can you_ afford to raise 
the ses kind that may be in- 
fe ected? 
Maplecrest Chicks are fro 
heaviest laying, healthy stock. 
matings in White 











SAVE 
$2 PER 109 


By ordering before 
February 15th dur- 
ing our 
JANUARY SALE 
Write today for 
special sale bulletin, 
ington 
Pzgndottes, ete. Personal attention. 
jake oney with Maplecrest 
Chicks “this year 
A. Cc. GINGERICH, Prop. 


Wellman, lowa 


Maplecrest Hatcheries 
Yai 105_ | 








Tests made by. S.Gov- 

ernment oy! one-fourth more feed 
required by hand-feeding than by 
self-feeding to make 100 pounds of gain. 


ROWE SELF-FEEDER 


The only one with Force Feed Pull-a-Yator 


Feeds all feeds, even ground oats, without clogging.Eight- 
inch feed openings handle ear corn. When bigalit trough 


covers, the Pull-a-Vator alides up under fee: 
jit t right down into trough. Requires no attention, auat 
filling. Feed bins are caps vats bottom top.Accel- 


erator floor is extrasteep. Regulating boards are of 
steel—heavy galvanized troughs — sliding waterproof 











23 my ana $19.75, $35.50 to 
$64.50 for the best. 5 Styles 
Anti-Rust Hardware, Made 
inourown big factory. Farm- 
ers all over the U. buy direct 
—say they save fread $10 to $20 on 
each set. Nationally known for 
. quality—low prices. 35 Years harness 

making experience. Iron-Clad Money-Back 
Guarantee on every purchase if not eatisfied. 


















50 Full leather stock, all sizes and 
Collars $250 styles. Big savings on Saddles, 
Collars, (Tires ont Pubes direct from our molds} 


Batteries, Blankets, Shoes, Paint, Radios, Etc, 
Write today for big New Catalog; hun- 
FREE: dreds of real bergen ins. FREE vpectpaid. 


THE U.S. FARM SALES CO., Dept Mi52_ Salina, Kans. | 
Send fora Freecop 


™ On 
a of this handy book. ft 


shows everything the poultry 
raiser needs at lowest prices! 
Saves you money on Incubators, 
Brooders, Fountains, Feeders, 
Coops, Trap Nests, Markers; 
Remedies, etc. For exampl 


300-CHICK $ amp, 
BROODER {- 


Burns kerosene safely—economic- 

ally—without soot, ashes or odor, 

Free Catalog also shows our 500 

chick coal-heat, otcogulatiag 

Brooder = only $9.75 

We beat big city rices. Send for 
Catalog and oh ~ ‘or yourself 


LyncuScort Co. 


1118 ST. MONMOUTH, ILL. 


WE SHIP IN 10 nouns] LS) OR REFUND 5 PER CENT 


MICHIGAN 


fefejaeg as | LOS f 

















Get this 


FREE 
| eYols) 3 
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The last word in a permanent silo. 

Write for illustrated literature, ex- : 
plaining how we manufacture them }2-— 
under a special process and how we erect 

them for you in a few days from ground ; 
to peak. k. Special discount on winter orders. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S. Washington St. Peoria, Wlinois 








galvanized cover over bins. All wood hot 





Entire feeder on skids — easily moved, full or empty. 
Made in 4 bu., 24 bu., 50 bu. and 65 bu. sizes, ' 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG FOLDER (34) | 
ROWE MFG. Co. rth St., GALESEGRG, & LL. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





634 Fou 
Also makers of Rowe Vent-i-Cone Hog and B 
Le: ae } 4 























$88.50. 
LF 





one 404 New York Ave 





eres tm. 

Made in five designs. 
Several sizes. $14.75 up. 
Includes all newest fea- 
tures in house con- 
struction. ly built 

of best grade lumber. dil | 
Writeforourcatalozue. 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. §35 Third St. SacCity, Ia. 








100% MORE FOR APRIL BROILERS 
Than July. You can have May and June weather in January 
and February in your DES MOINES BROODER HOUSE. 
Start your chicks now and cash in on high early markets. 
raze for itself first season. 
umber, 


DAY Ls WEY 


Movable. Sanitary. Creosoted 
Prices: 8x8 ft., $45; 8x12, $66.40; 8x16 (2-room) 
See your dealer or write. 


DE INES SIL MFG. CO. 
cape Es 0 &: G. "Des M 5 tos 





da Timothy, 
15%} and 

Sudan, 9.76. ~s 

*) anteed and sold on 60 
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RA 
ee. We save you big money. Write today for free seeds you. need for q 
ial Pics and Lin Bo page Fiel Gamien 


sensationally 

Rest Sweet 
Timothy mixed 
Write totes 











1.907 4 igke (i013 to 45 lise 
ied a BO: over 
$4.0 2.504 i $3°05? 
for speci now. Seed 
Big bargains 4 in ail Seeds, Or on, Bo S pieted guar- 
Buy your seeds direct and save Pen ‘3 





and Nursery Guide. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of saves in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification Or special a Our pages begin to go 
to the elec m Wednesday morning and no 

anges can be m rafter pages are made up. New 
chyertisemen ti, however, can usually be inserted if 
received a8 late as Monday morning of the week of 


issue. 


paes CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 
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12—Bob Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
a . A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
J P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 24—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 30- 31-—-Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 31—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
1—E. C. Forest, t. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb. 7—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
7—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Arch T. Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
’ Feb. 8—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb. 9—Johnson Bros. ., Leslie, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—J. D. Zhorne, Tama, Iowa. 
feb. 11— G. L. Emmert & "Sons, 


Feb. 14—C. C. Kish *& Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Feb. 21—R. * French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 23—J. L. Rdson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—D. & Burns, Stuart, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 16—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 
Jan. 17—F. illiams & Sons, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
. ene A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Feb. “ig—Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Ia. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Jan. 28—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
_SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Feb. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 1—Big 4 Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 183—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Mason 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIV EsTOCK 


FIELDMEN 





FRANK 0O.STORRS, Manager, Dee 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of allaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 

buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of ail the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain, line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion.or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to e advantage of 
their services any time you de ’ 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 

















HESS POLANDS SHOWING FINE 


On December 26, I visited the O. J. Hess 
herd, at Worthington, fowa. I found ev- 
erything looking great. The offering that 
Mr. Hess will séll on January 31 is made 
up of the desirable kind. The gilts ‘are 
those big, motherly looking individuals 
that somehow Ww your attention. In 
other words, they are the kind you would 
like to own. They are bred to a couple 
of mighty classy boars. There is not a 
to choose from between these 
boars individually. You can’t help but 
like both of them—Dominator being sired 
by The Rogue and Toreador by Matador, 
and it’s a safe bet both will sire very 
desirable litters, mated to these good 
gilts. You should have the catalog and 
be at this sale if you are intercstcd in 
hogs.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

JOHN CONRAD OFFERS SELECT 

POLANDS 

It is always a eee to write a field 
hote for the good Poland herd owned by 
onrad, of Conrad, idwa. Mr. Con- 
loves the hog business. He raises 


goed go out to their new 
omes and raise litters, and 


- eon ntly make money for their own- 
ee aehis year the offering will be bred 

to Gomez, a top-sen of the prize winning 

_Matader, Gomez La @ strictly Path- 

fiader bred boar and individua 

7. 43 he is, will 


Hy as goad 
sire pigs of size and sub- 








stante. They will be easy feeders, the 
kind the farmers and breeders alike are 
looking for. Eastwood, by The ERastman, 
earries a line of breeding that never has 
been used before in this herd, and there- 
fore will give old. customers of this firm 
an opportunity to get a little different 
bloodlines for their own herds. Be sure 
you have a catalog of this sale. Then be 
sure to be’ there; it will pay you big.— 
Frank QO. Storrs, Adv. 
GOOD POLANDS 

If you like good Polands, you should 
make a real effort to be at the G. P. Klein 
sale, at his farm, twelve miles east of 
Des Moines, on January 20. Mr. Klein has 
been developing the best of Polands for 
the past several years. He has the kind 
of hogs that do exceptionally well for ‘the 
stockmen. They are good feeders and put 
on gains rapidly. A great many of the 
ilts in the offering are sired by The 
Rogue, thé sensational senior yearling 
boar that Mr. Klein sold to the Morgan 
herd, at Greensburg, Ind., last fall. Be- 
lieve me, they are just an awfully good 
kind of a ho» to own. The Sportsman was 
shown successfully by Mr. Klein, as a 
senior pig, at both the Iowa and Nebraska 
fairs of 1927. About thirty head of the 
offering are safe to his service. You who 
are interested in Polands should write 
today for the Klein catalog and plan t¢ 
be at the sale.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





CORN STALK DISEASE IN CATTLE 


There is no absolute prevention for corn 
stalk disease which has _ occasionally 
caused the death of cattle at this time of 
year, except to keep the cattle out of the 
corn field. The corn stalk disease may 
occur when cattle are turned out in the 
standing stalks during the fall and win- 
ter of the year, according to Dr. G. S. 
Weaver, extension specialist in animal 
diseases at South Dakota State College. 


| Affected cattle get sick, bccome dazed, 





breathe hard, get down, and usually die. 
Treatment of the sick animals is ineffec- 
tive and almost hopeless. 

Authorities disagree as to the direct 
cause of the disease. Some claim that it 
is caused by a germ and that the germ is 
identical with the hemorrhagic septicemia 
germ. Later research seems to show that 
the disease is not infection, but is due to 
a poison, potassium nitratc, in the corn 
stalks. It may possibly be caused by the 
formation of prussic acid in the standing 
stalks. 

Prevention of the disease is more im- 
portant than treatment, but the only ab- 
solute preventive is to keep the cattle 
out of the corn stalks. Some veterinari- 
ans have vaccinated cattle against dis- 
ease and claim fair results, but vaccina- 
tion does not always prevent the disease. 
Farmers report that if cattle are fed hay 
each morning before being turned out, the 
disease will not be so prevalent. Some 
say to feed plenty of salt as a preventive 
of the disease. 





NEBRASKA HOGS TO WEST COAST 


Nebraska hams and bacon are in de- 
mand on the Pacifie coast. In 1926, Cali- 
fornia bought more live hogs from Ne- 
braska than from all other states togeth- 
er, and one out of every seven pigs raised 
on Nebraska farms that year went west 
to be killed, says W. Howard Forsyth, as- 
sistant statistician for the state and fed- 
eral Division of Agricultural Statistics. 

In 1922, California shipped in 5,914 car- 
loads of hogs, and of this number 1,836 
were from Nebraska, making Nebraska 
second among all states shipping hogs to 
the coast. By 1926, Nebraska’s share of 
the California shipments had doubled. Of 
7,189 carloads bought outside the state, 
Californians secured 4,711 (64 per cent) 
from Nebraska, and Nebraska’s nearest 
competitor, Colorado, sold just one-fifth 
as many hogs to them. These 4,711 Gars 
tetaled 423,990 head, more hogs than there 
were on all the farms in Washington and 
Oregon, and almost as many as there were 
on all ‘the farms in the state of California 
that year. 

While California has been buying more 
and more Nebraska hogs, the other west- 
ern markets have declined a little in im- 
pcrtance as customers of Nebraska; but 
the westward movement has grown stead- 
ily. All along the main lines of the rail- 
ways that cross the state, California ship- 
ments are made regularly thruout the 
year. The records show no noticcable sea- 
sonable movement, and even the months 
of heaviest marketing are but slightly 
above the others in cars loaded to Cali- 
fornia. : 








SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A re-.arkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
Drices and particulars. 


ee lowa State Cellege 
Ames, lowa 


‘SHROPSHIRE EWES— BRED 


ve for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
tear A mye — one me months old Bates Milking Short- 


hora buil. 
Lieyé F. Jenes, Winterset, lewa 


HORSES 
TWENTY :EGISTERED BLACK 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


of breeding ages at 5200 to (500 
FRED CBANDLER R 
CHARITON, IOWA | 


Registered Percherens 
Stallions and Mares— Reasonably Priced 
E. P. EAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lewa 
































Klein Has a Geod Poland Offering 


THE SPORTSMAN - and - TRIUMPH 


By Major Orange 


The Sportsman, our great senior pig that headed the class 
at the Iowa State Fair, 1927, has been mated to thirty -head of 


choice gilts for this sale. 


this sale. 
paying investments. 


Right Type. 


the catalog. Address 


G. P. KL 


W. J. Murphy, Auctioneer. 


Triumph, by Play Boy, and a top son of the noted Iowa and 
Minnesota prize winner, has been mated to some ten head for 
We feel sure that litters by these boars will be real 


They Sell Friday, January 20, (928 


There will be gilts sired by The Rogue, Play Boy, Eureka and 
Entire lot of gilts are in excellent condition and 
will be showing their litters well by sale time. 


Prank QO. Storrs, W. F. Representative. 


By Play Boy 


Be sure you have 


ALT IOWA 

















MATADOR 


make money for their buyers. 


for the men who buy. 


W. J. Murphy, Auctioneer. 





If You Want Good Polands Get Them 
January 24th, 


40 HEAD OF TOP GILTS BRED TO 


GOM EZ and EASTWOOD 


There will be gilts by Carmote, Hawkeye, Columbus, Superb 
Lad, King Liberator, Gay Lad and others. 
well as new ones will be able to find gilts here with breeding, 
type and individuality that will not only appeal to them but will 
These gilts have been developed 
with that thought in mind—of making a good paying investment 
Write today for ‘catalog. 


JOHN CONRAD, Conrad, lowa 


Frank O. Storrs, W. F. Representative. 


Conrad, lowa 


BY 
THE EASTMAN 


Former customers as 























HESS SELLS A REAL POLAND OFFERING, BRED TO 


DOMINATOR and TOREADOR 


Offering consisting of two outstanding fall gilts by The Knight and 38 head 


of spring gilts by The Knight, Bob Marvel 
No better bred offering could be had. The entire lot of spring gilts 
are uniform in size, quality and brood-sow character. 


Revenue. 


(by Allerton Special) and Big 


We have put these young 


boars in our herd to assure our old customers new blood for their herds. Nearly 
all the young stuff we showed last fall are included in this sale of 


JANUARY 31, 1928 


Don’t forget the catalog is yours for the asking. Plan on being our guest sale day. 


O. J. HESS, Worthington, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS 


HAMPSHIRES 





Great Colonel and Snapper 
Duroc Bears and Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us yeur needs, 
They must please. 
Cresten, lewa 


40 BOARS AT $40 


These are April pigs but plenty big enough for heavy 
service. Many good enough for the best herds. 
Write now, get your pick. 

B. A. Samuelsen & Sen, Miren, lewa 





HAMPSHIRES 


ifyeua mt foundatien Ham pshtres, 4 
herd boar on. merely @ boar to improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilts. Pleaty of 
size and quality. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 








OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 





DUROC BOARS 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilte amd DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col., also well grown gilts by them bred to 
sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
Immune. Will sell my Junior Yearling boar by Fancy 
Stilts. &. A. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa 


DUROC SOWS 


} oy to — sell in our sale January 18. Write 
‘or catal: 
Arlie ye 





Bleemfield, lowa 


0.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
ws lara and pictures ef 1256 lb. “Curl 'y Boy” free. 
M. FOSTER, Route 20, Bushvilie, Illinois 


SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Bulls 


Three exceptionally well-bred roan Shorthorn bulls 
with plenty of quality and type. If you need a good 


bull, write me. 
Philli e Greenfield, lewa 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice 04 Sy 


A few from other well known boars. “Weare A 








no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
ng visit our herd. 2 
T. M. RAYDEN, Greston, lowa 





POLAND CHINAS 
OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky immuned boars, around 225 
lh. Oak Glen 
Diamond and er good boars. Price reduced to 
035 returned 


guaranteed. 
W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
Tro: Sram. . ae 
Tamworth Boars '°=4* and bred saws aud 


fall ands mamer Digs h 
Spector co offer io sow and | Pg a epi ceree 
Jobnsten) Grimes, ka 














Milking Shorthorns — 
Herd State Accredited. Offering one red ball calf, 
calved July 15, sired by Kitiy 's Champion, dam Clem- 
See. secant at 307 Ibs. Also some heifers. 


our wants or came and see t 
PAUL Cedar 


ESSER, Fats, lowa 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Gak Glen Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age with size and 
Ysthere. etc. Btred by Bae or 204, -~- ies 
y Edor a e-w. 
son of Estonian. Uh y Eurs ss 
WwW. S&S. AUSTIN Dumont, Iowa 


aaaaaiaa 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 
A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. bleediines. Federal accred- 
teniar’ Get tall wah senor wanes sealing 
q or 
B@. Rensink, (sloux Ce} Mespers, po 


Please mention Wallaces’ Parmer 
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Its High Quality Makes 








Healthy Litters, Sure! 





it is the outstanding, high quality mineral 

compound and conditioner. Every dollar's 
worth fed to your brood sows now will pay you 
extra dollars in profits later on. 


Ye get outstanding results from OCCO because 


Keeps Them Healthy 
OCCO keeps sows healthy, builds up their resistance to dis- 
ease, strengthens their bone and muscle structure, keeps their 
systems toned up, aids digestion, promotes the appetite, and 
helps bring them through the all-important job of farrowing in 
a healthy condition. ~The OCCO-fed brood sow has plenty of 
milk for her litter and is a contented, healthy mother. 


Furnishes Pure Minerals 
OCCO also provides the hog mother with pure mineral in- 
gredients that she must absolutely have for the best develop- 
ment of her pigs. Little pigs are made of blood, flesh and 
bones—the material for a large part of which must be fed to 
her in the form of a high grade mineral compound like OCCO. 


If the sow is not fed mineral ingredients of superior quality as 
contained in OCCO, nature takes the minerals from her own 
bones, tearing down her strength and jeopardizing her health. 
This often results in paralysis of the hind legs, breaking 
down in the back, and lack of milk for her pigs. 





CNOW _ 


Minerals of Highest Quality, Ressaenny id 
ou 


There is absolutely no question but that the hog raiser s 

feed his brood sows the highest quality, purest mineral com- 
pound that he can get. The brood sow is the mother of | 
your hog profits. Feed her the best and her offspring will 
be sturdy, healthy and strong. 


OCCO Pays You Most 
Compare the ingredients of OCCO Mineral Compound with 
others and you will be convinced that OCCO is the mineral - 
compound that will pay you the most to feed. OCCO has all 
the mineral and conditioning ingredients needed and every- 
one of them is of the highest purity. 


Results of OCCO Are Dependable 
It is positively dangerous to take a chance on anything but 
the best. Price should be your last consideration; results are 
what you want. The experience of thousands of farmers have 
shown that results from feeding OCCO to their brood sows 
are evident, long after the price is forgotten. 


Place your order for OCCO Mineral Compouud with 
our local factory representative when he calls. Feed 
OCCO to your brood sows now; it will pay you. 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., Oelwein, Iowa 





OCCO Cattle Mine 


—is of the same high quality as OCCO ai al 
pound. Thousands of bags are fed annually by dairymen 
and cattle feeders. If you are not feeding it, ask’ the 
OCCO Service Man for full details as to how it will 


help you make more money from your herd. 


There is no substitute for 





A dandy herd of Brown Swiss, owned by C. A. 
Dunbar & Son of Kewanee, Ill., and kept in fine 
condition with OCCO Cattle Mineral. 















